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December. 
+» 
“ Through all the brute creation, none as sheep 
To lordly man such ample tribute pay. 
For him their udders yield nectareous streams ; 
For him their downy vestures they resign ; 
For him they spread the feast.”—DyeEr’s FLEECE. 

There must come an end toall beautiful things, 
and this year of abundant harvests and mani- 
fold blessings, closes with this month. We see 
around us, on every hand, the evidence that 
Nature is closing another volume of her records 
and settling the accounts. The forests are bare 
and desolate, the fields are sere and dead, if not 
already wrapt in their winding sheet. The 
shortened days, the slanting rays of the noon- 
day sun, the frosty nights, the long cold storms, 
proclaim the advent of Winter. “He giveth 
snow like wool; he scattereth the hoar frost 
like ashes. He casteth forth his ice like mor- 
sels; who can stand before His cold ?” 

The fleecy snow filling the air, and the need 
of woolen garments felt by every one, suggest 
our theme. Whether the English estimate of 
the poet be too high or not, there can be no 
doubt that SHEEP ought to hold a very promi- 
nent place in our husbandry. In England, 
owing to the larger development of the manu- 
facturing interest, there isa steadier price for 








wool, and a much higher and more uniform 
price for mutton, and in consequence a much 
greater encouragement to sheep husbandry. It 
is always a paying business, and perhaps justi- 
fies the prominence given it by the poet. But 
here, the low price of mutton and the unsteady 
price of wool are great drawbacks to this kind of 
farming. In England, too, there is such a thing 
as law, and lawless dogs with an appetite for 
mutton are summarily disposed of. Here the 
mass of our voters who do not own sheep are 
passionately fond of dogs, and if a law be en- 
acted against the canine race, the race of worth- 
less cur owners feel that war has been declared 
against them. The curs, biped and quadruped, 
generally carry the day, and the dog law is either 
repealed, or becomes a dead letter so that no- 
body dares to enforce it. Sheep become a very 
uncertain article of property. Of necessity, 
they are pastured through the Summer, and are 
generally turned into the remote lots, often upon 
the mountains where the owner can not see them 
daily. Dogs get the taste of mutton, and the flock 
is soon decimated or destroyed. This operates 
so strongly against the keeping of sheep, espec- 
ially the more valuable kinds, that the business 
is given up altogether in many parts of the coun- 
try. Whole districts once covered with flocks 
of fine wooled sheep, are now stripped of this 
kind of stock. In others it has become inci- 
dental to other branches of husbandry, and only 
a few mutton sheep are kept for the home ta- 
ble and for the village butcher.—But this state 
of things can not last forever. Americans have 
too much good sense to allow curs and cur 
owners to rule the nation perpetually. 

With an increased home manufacture and a 
steadier price for wool, and suitable protection 
against dogs, this might become one of the most 
flourishing branches of our husbandry. It has 
some advantages over the dairy. The produc- 
tion of butter and cheese involves a large amount 
of labor both in the house and in the field. There 
is the daily milking and driving of the gows 
back and forth to pasture, the daily making of 
curds and churning of butter, and the trips to 
market two or three times a week, during the 
Summer. But with sheep, the whole crop of 
grass and hay is turned into a marketable ar- 
ticle with very little labor. There is the an- 
nual washing and shearing for the wool, and the 
mutton and lambs may generally be sold alive 
in the field. 

We confess to a weakness for sheep, aside 
from our convictions of the economy of keeping 
them as a part of the farm stock. We love to 
see them, to feed them, to handle them, and to 
see the unbounded delight of the children, as 
they hail the young lambs in the field, and in 
the fold. They are convenient pets and good 
educators of the little folks in humane and kind- 
ly sentiments, to say nothing of their influence 
in making farm life attractive. There is no more 





beautiful sight upon the farm than a: luxuriant 
hill pasture in June, dotted with sheep and 
lambs just before the annual shearing. 

They flourish in all our northern country, and 
are, perhaps, as little liable to disease as any of 
our domestic animals. Their wool forms the 
most suitable article for Winter clothing, and 
ought to enter far more largely into consump- 
tion, than it does. We have large faith in wool- 
en drawers, stockings, and undershirts, as a pro- 
tection against the sudden changes of our weath- 
er. Coughs, colds, consumption, and rheuma- 
tism, often arise from the want of these under- 
garments. Cotton answers a good purpose in 
mild weather, but it is not the material for Win- 
ter. This is much better known among labor- 
ers in the manufactories, and in the cities, than 
upon the farm. Yet the farmer at his wood 
chopping, teaming, and foddering, is quite as 
much exposed to the weather, and needs the pro- 
tection of thick woolen under-clothes. 

Sheep are generally admitted to keep grazing 
land in better condition, than any other stock. 
They are efficient helpers in keeping down brush, 
and will eradicate many kinds of weeds. Their 
appetite craves a greater variety of food than 
the horse or the cow, and even rivals that of 
the goat and the ass. If the brush is once cut, 
and the sheep have access to the tender shoots 
as they come up, they will keep them down. 
Grass will spring up around the brush stumps, 
and the feed will be greatly increased. In a 
bush pasture the land should have all the sheep 
itcan carry, until the brush is fairly subdued. 
This should be the rule also in pastures troubled 
with weeds. Itis quite possible to bring poor 
pastures into a highly productive state, with no 
other agency than sheep. The land must, of 
course, have some grass upon it to begin with, 
and judgment must be used in the cropping. 
It is of great advantage that their droppings are 
so small, and that they are so evenly distributed 
over the surface. Where the object is to im- 
prove the grass, it should not be fed close. It 
will be better for the sheep as well as for the 
land, to have an occasional change of pasture. 
Well fed and thriving sheep, at all events, 
will gradually improve a pasture and bring it 
into great luxuriance without the aid of tillage. 

Too much can hardly be said in favor of mut- 
ton as an article of food. It is wholesome and 
palatable at all seasons, and at the farm is 
more conveniently prepared for the table, than 
any other meat except poultry. It does n»t take 
a very large family to economically dispose of a 
lamb, or fat wether, in the fresh or corned state, 

The cost of producing mutton, even in the 
limited pastures of the older States, we be- 
lieve is less than that of any other meat, ex- 
cepting poultry, Sheep will thrive in pastures 
where large animals would grow poor, and they 
can be kept at a distance from the house where 
it would be inconvenient to keep cows or oxen, 
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Calendar of Operations for Dec., 1861. 
aaetan 

[A glance over a table like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected. The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 38° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable further North and South, by allowing for latitude. 
—The calendar will, of course, be much more fall during the 
season of active field and garden work. 

Explanations.—/,indicates the first; m, the middle; and 
Z, the last of the month.—Doubling the letters (ff, or mm, 
or W,) gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as fm, or mil, signify that the 
work may be done in either, or in both periods indicated ; 
thus, work marked fm, indicates that it is to be attended to 
from the first w the middie of the month.]} 


Farm. 


The comparative leisure of Winter affords valuable 
time for learning the science of Agriculture. Mere book 
knowledge will never make a good farmer, neither 
will mere working on a farm: knowledge and practice 
must go together to secure the best results. The study 
of agricultural works will not only add to the stock of 
practical ideas, but will develop and cultivate the man 
himself. We urge that all the animals upon the farm be 
well cared for during this inclement season, but are yet 
more solicitous that the cultivator does not neglect him- 
self. Mind-power is superior to horse-power, or steam- 
power on the farm or elsewhere. 

Accounts—Settle with all debtors and creditors. At 
least let accounts be made up, and a balance agreed upon, 
if debts can not be canceled. 

Buildings—Save feed and fuel by excluding wind and 
storms, but provide for ample ventilation for animals. 

Cattle—Keep under shelter, feed liberally, with frequent 
change of diet, and allow free access to water, give plen- 
ty of bedding, and keep their skins in good condition by 
frequent use of the card and brush. Read article page 363. 

Cellars—Keep out frost and rats; sort over vegetables 
that may be decaying. 

Cranberry Plots—Keep flooded if practicable. 

Fencing Materials—Collect from woods, and from 
swamps when they freeze, and prepare rails and posts. 

Fodder Racks or Boxes—Provide them for all stock. 


Grain—Complete threshing, /, and market as soon as 
prices are satisfactory. 

Hogs—Complete fattening and kill as early as possible. 
Give warm food to store hogs, and allow plenty of litter. 

Horses—Keep in warm, light, well ventilated stables. 
Feed well. Blanket when needed. Keep sharp shod. 
Give sufficient exercise ; use card and brush often. 

Ice House—The first formed ice is usually best. 

Lumber and Timber—Draw from the forest to the mill 
while sleighing is good. 

Manures—Keep all the factories employed. Save li- 
quid manures with absorbents of muck, leaves, or straw. 
Keep under cover, and compost with muck or waste lit- 
ter. Much of next year’s profit will depend upon the 
care and skill now bestowed upon laying in a good stock 
of good manure. 

Meadows—Apply top-dressings of fine compost where 
needed. Read “ Blanketing Meadows,” on page 360. 
Where practicable it is often beneficial to irrigate mead- 
ows by overflowing from adjacent streams. 

Poultry—Keep in warm quarters, feed liberally, sup- 
ply with fresh meat, lime, and gravel, and warm food. 

Sheep—Keep separate from other stock. Shelter from 
storms, in well ventilated sheds. Give roots cut fine with 
hay, and alittle oats or corn. Salt regularly, and allow 
plenty of water. See page 363. 

Tools—Keep all under cover ; repair such as need it. 

Turnips—Harvest, ff, any remaining. Examine those 
stored ; keep well ventilated and protected from frost. 

Winter Grain—Keep surface drains open, and allow no 
stock to graze or trample the fields. 

Wood—Cut and pile ready to draw when snow falls. 

Select dying and unthrifty trees, and thin out undergrowth. 
——_o— 


Orchard and Nursery. 


There is little to be attended to in this department, if 
our suggestions last month have been carried out, though 
there are a few things of prime importance. 

Cions for grafting next Spring should be cut this month, 
if not already provided. Better secure an excess for all 
possible wants of yourself and friends. It costs very little 
time, trouble, or expense to transform trees bearing poor 
fruit into producers of the best. Choose good healthy 
trees of desired varieties, and cut off twigs of well ripened 
new wood. Fortunately the favorable Autumn weather 
has matured the new growth well, (and this by the way, 
augurs well for plentv of fruit next year.) Tie up each 





variety by itself in small bundles, and attach a good label. 
Bury the bundles in sand or dry earth, in the cellar, or in 
any dry spot where there can be no standing water. 

If any pruning must be done before July (the best sea- 
son), let it be done now. Not only is there now more 
time for the work, but the cut surfaces will harden over 
before the starting of sap in Spring. 

Remember that fruit trees repay expense for manure 
quite as well as any other crop, and look out now, and 
through the Winter, for a good supply. The lime, hair 
and leather scrapings from tanneries, waste wool from 
the clothiers, spent tan, leachcd ashes, oyster shells, 
muck, canai sediments, etc., are all worth carting home, 
and some of them may well be purchased. 

In snowy countries, care will be needed to guard against 
mice which often gnaw off the bark of small trees near 
the ground. Tramping down each fresh fall of snow 
about the trees is a good preventive. Shake the newly 
fallen snow from evergreen and other trees to prevent its 
weight from splitting down the branches. 

Prepare stakes, labels and tallies for the busy Spring. 
Look over fruit in the cellar as directed under “Farm.” 

ee 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


Little can be done in northern latitudes except protect- 
ing plants left in the ground, and preparing for next sea- 
son’s operations. Bulbs, blackberries, currants, etc., can 
be planted, and draining, trenching, and subsoiling be 
done until frost prevents. 

Asparagus—Cover all unprotected beds with manure 
from the horse stable, or other litter. 

Bean and Hop Poles, Stakes, Brush, etc.—Collect and 
store for next season, and during winter provide an ad- 
ditional supply from swamps or forests. 

Cabbages, Cauliflowers and Celery—Harvest, ff, any 
remaining in the ground. Examine what is stored, and 
attend to any found decaying. 

Cold Frames—As the cold increases, cover with mats 
or straw, and place boards above these toshed rain. Ven- 
tilate by day when the weather is mild. 

Cuttings—Secure from best varieties of grapes, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, etc. Cut when not frozen, and pre- 
serve in dry earth. 

Manure—Collect a full supply ; keep under cover. 

Raspberry Canes—Protect, ff, all tender sorts not cov- 
ered. Bend down and cover with aninch or two of earth. 

Spinach—Cover thinly with straw or other litter. 

Strawberries—Examine those already protected, and if 
too thickly covered, remove a part. An inch of leaves 
or straw is sufficient. 

Vegetables and Roots for Seed—Select the best, and 
store in boxes of dry earth. 

_—_o—_ 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


A little attention to the evergreens and shrubbery to see 
that the branches are not broken down by the accumu- 
lated snow, is nearly all that is required in the pleasure 
ground. Such upright growers as the yew and juniper 
are best protected from the snow by winding spirally with 
strong twine. 

If any bulbs are still out of ground, put them in at once. 
They will show a partial bloom in Spring, but not as fine 
as when planted earlier. 

Where there is no snow or frost, any needed changes, 
or improvements by way of laying out, grading, and even 
setting deciduous trees and shrubs, may properly be car- 
ried on now. A plan can at least be made out for any 
altergtions or for laying out new grounds, even if it can 
not be worked out before Spring. 

The frames and flower pits should be kept ciosed most 
ofthe time. They may be opened at mid-day, during 
mild weather, for an airing, but if it continues cold, add 
more covering of straw, or mats. Set traps or put in 
poison for mice. 
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Green and Hot-Houses. 


- We are glad to observe the increasing desire manifest- 
ed to contrive some plan for keeping the Summer favor- 
ites through the Winter. The attention given this sub- 
ject in the late numbers of the Agriculturist, is contribu- 
ting in no small degree to this end, as is shown by the 
numerous letters we are receiving. The idea of heated 
apartments for flowering plants, has heretofore suggested 
costly structures and heavy expenses in keeping them 
up, but the chapters alluded to, go to show that with very 
little expense a small conservatory or bay-window, may 
be attached to the living room, capable of containing an 
interesting collection of plants. The heat is mainly the 


erected for this special purpose, the cost need be but a 
few hundred dollars which is amply repaid in the pleas- 
ure and healthfulness of caring for the plants, and in the 
returns received for early flowers and vegetables that 
may be started from these houses earlier in Spring. 
Considerable care will now be required to maintain a 
proper temperature in the houses. In attempting to ex- 
clude the outside cold atmosphere, there is danger uf too 
great heat and dryness. The temperature may be safely 
raised to a much higher point where there are abundant 
evaporating pans of water than where there is little mois- 
ture. In extreme cold weather with high winds, it may 
require much vigilance to keep up sufficient warmth. 
See that every crack and crevice is calked or listed, and 
have shutters or mats in readiness to cover the glass. A 
simple curtain suspended from the inside over the side 
windows, and let down over horizontal wires overhead, 
will do much towards checking cold blasts. 

The syringe, or Hydropult, or hand force pump, will be 
found very useful in assisting to maintain a humid atmos- 
phere, so essential for the healthy growth of most plants. 
A pump or Hydropult should always be on hand in case 
of fire. The open tank or cistern should also be kept well 
filled, both to serve as an evaporator, and to supply water 
in case of fire. Plants in pots require frequent sprink 
lings, the artificial heat tending to dry the soil rapidly. 
Watch for the first appearance of mildew, and dust the 
affected plants with sulphur, or syringe with sulphur wa- 
ter. Insects will also ccme in for a share of attention. 
To secure a good bushy growth, the plants must not be 
too crowded, either in the pots, or in, position upon the 
shelves. Give them plenty of room and pinch to a desired 
form. Stimulate lagging plants with weak manure water. 
The grape vines have probably been tied to the wires, 
and in the earliest houses are even bursting into growth, 
and require much moisture with an even temperature 
Prune vines in the cold grapery, unless done last month 


—_——~<_-— 
Apiary in December. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 

It is now time to decide in what way the bees are to be 
wintered. Such as are tobe housed, may be taken in 
during the first days of real Winter. Unless the room is 
warm independently of the bees, much less than 50 stocks 
will not be enough to keep up the required temperature. 
More than one hundred are quite sure to make it too 
warm part of the time. Without a warm room, or bees 
enough to render it so, the open air is the safest, especi- 
ally for good colonies. The hives should be protected 
from prevailing winds; and to prevent the bees from 
smothering, there should be air passages at both top and 
bottom of the hives, and so arranged that they will not 
choke with dead bees, frost, ice, etc., and at the same 
time the mice should be kept out. A hole in the side of 
the hive, a few inches from the bottom is not often choked 
up. When the opening is large enough to admit mice, 
cover with wire cloth, except a passage way for the bees. 

Second or third rate stocks, where there is no warm 
dark room or cellar, should be put in an out-door protec 
tor, as was recommended in the American Agriculturist, 
Vol. XIX, page 355 (Dec. No.). When the hive can not 
be removed from the stand, surround it on three sides 
with hay or straw, open the holes in the top, and fill the 
covers of honey boxes with fine hay, and set it over. The 
sun should be allowed to shine on the front side occasion- 
ally, to melt the frost that will accumulate inside. 


@ 
7 —_ 





2500 bbis. (78,750 gallons) Home 
Grown Sweetening in La Salle County, Ill. 
—The Prairie Farmer estimates that 2,500 barrels of Sor- 
ghum or Chinese Sugar Cane syrup has been made in 
La Salle County this year, or enough to supplv every 
family in the County with sweets for twelve months tu 
come, saving the farmers $35,000 in this one item. The 
yield is 200 to 250 gallons per acre. Farmers are advised 
to save all the well ripened seed from the sweetest cane. 
(The above estimate is at nearly 50 cents per gallon, 
which is perhaps too high. At40cents a gallon the syr- 
up would be worth about $30,000.—It may be interesting 
to state, that probably nearly all, if not all the above crop 
was grown from the produce.of the seed distributed free 
from the office of the American Agriculturist in 1857. 
In that year, before the sorghum plant was generally 
known, we obtained nearly 1600 lbs. of seed, and scat- 
tered it freely all over the country, to every subscriber 
desiring it. We secured many thousands of new sub- 
scribers in this way, and some slow cotemporaries cried 
out “humbug.” What have they now to say concerning 
the millions of gallons of good sweetening made the pres- 
-ent year, to supply the place of that which we don’t get 
from Louisiana? We are satisfied with the result, and 
hope others are. We still keep on distributing seeds of 





waste from other apartments, thus involving very little 





extra expenditure. Buteven if a separate building be 


various kinds. See list for next year.) 
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Seeds for Free Distribution to all Subscri- 
bers for 1862 (Vol. 21.). 


ad 

Every subscriber to the Agriculturist for 1862, is invited to 
select four or five parcels of seeds from the list below, 

These seeds are all valuable. Of the 90 kinds offered, 
many are new varieties, but we include several common use- 
fulsorts for the convenience of those living remote from ac- 
cess to good seeds. 

Most of them are annuals (reproducing seed the first sea- 
son), and in all cases there will be enough to yield a good 
supply for future use. Our aim is, to furnish the germs of fa- 
ture abundance in each locality where these seeds go. 


Many of these seeds have been grown by ourselves, the’ 


present year; the others are obtained of the best growers in 
this country and Europe. The distribution will begin early 
in February, and a description of them will be given in our 
next number. We give the list now, that subscribers may 
send for the seeds when renewing their subscriptions. 

Mode of Distribution.—The seeds may be called for 
at the office after January’25, or be sent for by mail at any 
time now, to be forwarded when ready. The postage is only 
1 cent perounce under 1500 miles ; and 2 cents 
per ounce when over 15090 miles. 

Those sending for seeds to be forwarded by mail, will 
please carefully observe the following 

DIRECTIONS—(1). Select from thelist below, any four 
or five parcels desired, and write plainly on aslip of paper the 
numbers (only) of the kinds of seeds wanted. (These num- 
bers are used on our seed drawers, seed bags, etc.) 

(2) Enclose the slip in a prepared envelope—directed in full 
to your own address, as here shown, and put upon it post- 
age stamps to the amount of one cent Joreach ounce 
of seeds to be enclosed, if to go 
under 1500 miles, or Fe 








cents if to go over 1500 mile : 

(Most places West of the Mississippi John Smith, 
river are over 1500 miles.) N Albi 
total amount of stamps required can MonroeCounty, 





be reckoned from the table of seeds jowa. 
below. Any fraction over even 
ounces will need an extra lc. or two 1-cent stamps _accord- 
ing to distance. Forward the above —— envelopes to 
this office, and the seeds will be enclosed according to the 
numbers on the enclosed slip. To save letter postage, let 
there be no marks on the envelopes except the address and 
stamps. About 2 ounces will go in a common sized envelope 


Field, and Vegetable Garden Seeds. 
Weight gp age. 
13: 3_-Mammoth Long Bearded Spring Wheat....One ounce, 
—Improved King Philip Corn, ..One or ‘two ounces. 
141—Darling’s Early Sweet Corn ...About one ounce, 
185—Evergreen Sweet Corn..... .. About one ounce, 
93—Long Red Mangel Wurzel .About one ounce, 
187—Conn. Broad Leaf Mo or ey " “About one-eighth ounce. 
1838—Genuine Havana Tobacco.....About one-eighth ounce. 
191—Mammoth Millet.... About one-half ounce, 











189—Spelt or German Wheat.............. About one ounce, 
Ce er ee About one ounce, 
8—Daniel O'Rourke Pea............ee0+8 About one ounce. 
9—Champion of England Pea.......... .About one ounce, 
99—Prince Albert Pea..... tacseemoseaueita About one ounce. 
12—Green Kohl Rabi.... ........ .4 About one-fourth ounce. 
413—Entield Market Cabbage....... About one-fourth ounce, 


145—Flat Dutch (Winter) + ree About one-fourth ounce, 
192—Improved Stonemason Cabbage; ....one-fourth ounce, 
199 —Red Dutch Cabbage -About one-fourth ounce. 
64—Extra early Round Turnip ‘Radish; one-fourth ounce. 
150—Early Paris Cauliflower....... About one-eighth ounce, 
44.7 —Neapolitan Cabbage Lestene.. -About one-fourth ounce. 
7:2—Imported Brussels Sprouts. . “About one-eighth ounce. 
101—Improved Long Gresee Carrot... -About one-half ounce. 
148—Long dark Blood Bee' . bout one-half ounce. 
449—Extra early ee aged Beet. rescaken About one-half ounce. 
95—Hubbard Sc peek, Ldgeshende About one-fourth ounce. 
193—Fejee & Italian ted’ , Ae -About one-eighth ounce. 
154—Ice-cream Water Melon out one-eighth ounce. 
76—Skillman’s Netted Muskmelon. ‘About one-cighth ounce. 
194—Hollow Crown Parsnip....... -About one-fourth ounce. 
66—Extra Curled Parsley.......... About one-fourth ounce. 
351—Yellow Danvers Onion.. .About one-fourth ounce. 
152—Fine Large Cheese Pumpkin. About one-fourth ounce. 
17—Red Strap-Leaf Turni bout one-fourth ounce, 
71—Long White French hurnip. .. About one-half ounce. 


195—Early Short Horn Carrot...... ‘About one-fourth ounce, 
'74—Solid White Celery............. About one-fourth ounce, 
WOR ARG so ov acccsesecccseves s 3aee cue About one-eighth ounce, 
156—Summer Sav | De emeenhaageue ...About one-eighth ounce. | 
157—Long Prickly — c ewimted pee one-eighth ounce, 
196—Green Curled Kale............. About one-fourth ounce. 
198—Improved Purple ize Plant. . “About one-eighth ounce, 
21— Winter Cherry...........sse04 ‘About one-eighth ounce, 
197—Linnzus Rhubarb.... ........... About one-half ounce, 
Flower and Ornamental Seeds. 


89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds, — henawee One-half ounce, 
111—Castor Oil Bean... ...One-half ounce. 


On an average any five of the pene varieties will go 
under one \-cent stamp, (or two stamps if over 1500 miles.) 


200—Fancy Gourds, (mixed'212—Fine Sweet Peas, (ha) 
varieties) (ha}* 12 IR ne te (Ra) 
201—Scariet Chinese Egg| 49—Candytuft, ( 

Plant, (ha) 133 Gh civaie Maa) ’ 
202—Anim: ited Oats, (ha) 182—Sweet Alyssum, (ha) 
i07—Gr a ful Quakin g/169—Clarkia pulchella, (Aa) 

rass, (Ad) 175—Mixed Salpigiossis (ha) 
in iienene tte, (ha) 


25—Mix'd N asturtium, (ha) 
31—Chinese Pink, (ha) 
3:2—Portulaccas Mit 2, ( (ha) 

51—PhioxDr ummondii, s(ha) 
30 Tassel Flower, (ha (ha 
edtte gr Zinnias, (Mix. '126—Long Emod Centran- 
ed) (ha) 

203—MxdGer manboppy.{ha) @16—Acroclintom Roseum, 

204—Mxd FrenchPoppy ( 

203—Double F renca ic  314—Balloon vine, (hha) 

gold, (ha %7—Coxcomb, (ta 
183—Fine Mixea oer, (207 Sore press Vine, ta) 
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168—Swan River Daisy, (ha) 
50—Mixed Schizanthwe, (Ac 
40—Escholtzia Californica, 





(ha) 
213—Xeranthemum Annum 





Asters, (ha) odanthe Manglesii, 
206—Golden Straw Flower, (everlasting) (ta) 
(everlasting) (ha) \122—Mixed ey 
208—Crimson Globe Am Bells, (hb) 
ranth, (everlasting) Aa 125—Standing prea, (tb) 
210—ConvolvulusTricolor,ha|_ 42—Foxglove, (hp) 
173—Mixed Larkspur, (ha) '209—Dw’ BlueLar rs (Ap) 
67—M: slopeGrandifiors,hay|474—ForgetMesno soe 
211—Fine Mixed Lupins, (ha)|'215—Eccremocarpus ine, tp 
* (ha,) hardy annual; (hha,) half hardy annual; (¢a,) tender 
annual; (hAb.,) half hardy biennial; (¢b,) tender Diennial ; 
(hp,) hardy perennial; (hhp,) half ‘hardy perennial; (tp,) 
tender perénnial. 








Containing a great variety of items, including many good 
hints and suggestions which we give in small type and 
condensed form for want of space elsewhere. 


Will the Reader please refer early to a 
few special business items on page 378? 


Our Exhibition Tables have been pretty 
well supplied for the season. The usual report, which 
is necessarily omitted now, will be given next month. 








The Free Seed List, though crowded 
into small type and limited space, will doubtless be ex- 
amined with interest. We expect to distribute half a 
million parcels of valuable seeds, of good quality, free 
to all subscribers. 





Bread Exhibition.—We call special atten- 
tion to the Exhibition of Corn Bread. (See page 372.) 
The exhibition will, of course, be open free to the public, 
and will doubtless be of great value to all our readers, in 
the information brought out and published. We contem- 
plate having several successive exhibitions in different 
departments of Farm, Garden, and Household products, 
implements, etc. We hope for liberal contributions to 
our first exhibition on Dec. 14, opening at 1o’clock, P. M. 





Back Numbers for Sale.—Having Ste- 
reotype or Electrotype plates of all the German numbers 
now published (since July 1858,) and of all the English 
editions for five years past, we can always send any de- 
sired volume or single copy, back to those dates. Price, 
post-paid, $1.12 per volume, or 10 cents per number. 
Bound volumes, $1.50 each, or $2 if sent by mail. 





Receipts not Needed.—Unless specially 
desired, we do not send receipts to individual subscribers, 
As the paper is only sent so long as paid for, its reception 
after forwarding a subscription, is a token that the money 
has been properly received by us. Failures by mail are 
now of rare occurrence, and the few that do happen are 
usually the result of want of care in properly sealing and 
directing letters. 





Preserving the Volume—Binding.— 
The neatest way of keeping the numbers is to have them 
bound up. Any book-binder will probably do it for 75 cts, 
with marbled paper covers. Those who can send vol- 
umes to this office can have them bound in regular book 
style, gilt letters on the back, etc., for 50 cents each. We 
have these covers prepared by the thousand, having a 
large brass stamp for embossing them, and can thus bind 
cheaply. The prepared covers, ready for binding, can be 
furnished at 25 cents each, but are not mailable. The 
numbers can be preserved readily, however, by placing 
them together, and punching through the back with an 
awl, and sewing together with a strong thread. 





The Telegraph Explained.—In con- 
nection with the completion of the Telegraph to the Pa- 
cific, noted on page 358, our newer subscribers, who have 
not seen former volumes, may be glad to learn that in the 
September No. of Volume 17, (1858,) is given one of the 
most plain and complete explanations of the whole work- 
ing of the telegraph, ever published. The engravings and 
description make the subject so plain that even a child 
can understand exactly how thoughts or.words are sent 
to distant points. As we have stereotype plates of that 
number, we can print and supply any copies desired, at 
the usual price, (10 cents per copy, sent post-paid.) 


Prize Essays.—A considerable pumber of 
Essays in competition for the prizes offered on page 293 
(Oct. No.), are received, and more are coming in daily. 
It was intended to commence the publication of the suc- 
cessful articles in the present number, but the yearly In- 
dex has crowded out this and other valuable matter, and 
we have been obliged to postpone it until the commence- 
ment of the new volume. Contributors and subscribers, 
will please exercise patience ; we are equally anxious 
with them, to have the work in progress. 





150 Subscribers Lost !—When a subscri- 
ber writes us a respectful letter asking sundry questions, 
and we apparently pay no attention to the letter, we sup- 
pose he will return the compliment by paying no attention 
to us thereafter. But that is just about the state of affairs 
with reference to some 150 of our readers. We have in 
the paper, or out of it, responded to many thousands of 
letters this year, and with pleasure, though to accomplish 
the work, we have often, four nights out of seven,sat at our 
writing table many hours after-our subscribers have re- 





tired to rest. We have a strong constitution, developed by 
the active labors of the farm all through our earlier years, 
and we can and do attend to our business and editorial 
duties 15 hours a day on the average, aside from meals 
and sleep, yet we have not been able to respond to all the 
letters received from our vast army of readers that de 

mand personal attention. No one has been neglected 
willingly, but some things can not be done. We beg the 
pardon of those who have thus been apparently neglect- 
ed. These letters, months old, are here before us, mark- 
ed “ for immediate reply,” but the days and nights are too 
short. Excuse us friends, and if possible we will do bet- 
ter another year. We must have still more editorial 
help, and hope to be able to afford it, if our friends will 
voluntarily aid us in enlarging our list of subscribers with- 
out expending much in advertising. Ten thousand extra 
subscribers, obtained without extra expense, will afford 
profit enough to pay another competent editor. Will our 
friends neglected this year, and others, each furnish one 
or more of the desired additions ? 

P.S. Since writing the above, we have concluded to 
take for granted, that our readers will aid in securing the 
desired new subscribers, and we have, in advance, se 
cured the requisite editorial aid, as stated on page 358, 
Now we shall bring all things up square and promptly. 





Something for Boys—Tool Chests. 
—We believe in giving boys tools. If supplied with these 
they will acquire skill and ingenuity that will always be 
beneficial in all stations of life. A manis badly off who 
must run to a mechanic for every trifling job requiring the 
use of tools. We take pleasure therefore in calling at- 
tention to Mr. Parr’s advertisement on page 376. We 
have, on our exhibition tables, one of each of the sizes ad- 
vertised, and invite all whocan, to look at them. See also 
the new premiums, (Nos. 24, 25, 26,) where we offer 
three sizes of these chests. They are very fine, and 
worth the effort of our young friends to obtain them. 
We have not room to describe all the various tools. The 
largest sizes are the best, but any one of those costing 
$8, $13, or $20, respectively, will be worth its price. How 
many of our boys will earnone? See the premium table 
for the number of subscribers required.—Don’t forget 
the great Dictionary. 





75 ibs. Linnreus Rhubarb Seed for 
Subscribers.—We have this year gathered, and placed 
in our free seed distribution, a large quantity (75 lbs.) of 
pure seed of the genuine Linneus Rhubarb or Pie Plant, 
which is one of the best, probably the best variety of this 
excellent garden plant. Those who can get the roots 
will save a year or two of time ; but those who can not 
get roots should sow the seed. Mr. Buist says: “ Though 
the plants raised from seed will not be of a uniform char 
acter, yet from seeds of the best kinds all will be worth 
cultivation.’—The plant is so valuable for early sauce 
and pies, as well as for putting up for winter, that every 
family should have itin the garden. There is also much 
talk of its great value for wine making ; but on that point 
we have noexperience.—The seed is to be sown in early 
Spring. The plant grows well in all climates. Full di- 
rections fur culture will be given in due season. Our 
parcels will be abundantly large for any garden, and cos: 
subscribers only the one cent for postage. 





A vote of Thanks.—A subscriber from 
Central New-York called at the Agriculturist Office this 
week, to tender a “ vote of thanks” in behalf of himself 
and nine of his neighbors, for our articles on the “Prospects 
of Farmers.” Most other farmers thereabuut sold their 
wheat at 90 c., and their rye at 55c., soon after harvest. 
He says, the Agriculturist articles on the deficiency in 
Europe Jed them to hold on, and as the result they got 
$1.10 for wheat, and 77 cents for rye—a clear gain to 
the ten persons of over $1,700! This was the result in 
one small town only. What hasbeen the saving in the 
whole country ? The truth is, we took special pains to 
ascertain the amount of wheat sown in Europe last year, 
and to watch its growth Our advice as to the prospec- 
tive demand upon this country was no guess work. We 
shall take the same course next year; indeed we intend to 
go over the Atlantic and see the growing crops next 
season, and then let our own farmers know what to de 


pend upon. 


The New-York Observer.—aAn Adver 
tisement of this old, influential Journal was received, but 
crowded out, and we will therefore give the substance 
here, viz., that the “Observer is a large double sheet, 
equivalent to two ordinary complete newspapers, giving 
in addition to the news of the day, Foreign and Domestic, 
a synopsis of the doings of all religious denominations, 
and distinct Commercial and Agricultural departments— 
making a full compendium of intelligence for the family. 
Terms $2,50 a year in advance. (One Dollar commission 
allowed for each additional new subscriber.) Publishers, 
Sipney E. Morse Jr. & Co., 37 Park Row, New-York.’ 
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Don’t Paint the Trees.—S. D. Ball, of 
Clinton Co., Pa., writes that a neighbor of his had two 
fine sugar maple trees near his house, between which a 
bench was fixed for a rustic seat. In the Summer of 1860 
he painted the seat, and to make the whole correspond, 
the trees received two good coats of white paint, at a 
time when they were healthy and in full foliage. The 
trees put forth feebly last Spring, and have since died— 
no doubt from the effects of the paint. 


Barren Pear Trees.—J. W. Butcher, 
Northumberland Co., Pa. As your thrifty pear grafts are 
obstinate under bending the br , compressing the 
sap vessels with strings, etc.,we advise cutting back 
half of next season’s growth, say early inJuly. Perhaps 
you may find fruit budson the grafts next Spring. 








What Pears to Plant ?—A Subseriber 
in Tioga Co., N. ¥., asks what varieties of pears to plant 
for market, on 3 acres—standards to be set 20 feet apart, 
and dwarfs to fill up the spaces. Many others ask ques- 
tions of like character. The above query we handed an 
old nurseryman, who gave an assortment of 12 varieties of 
standards, and 22 dwarfs. We should say, choose only 
about half a dozen of the best kinds that have proved todo 
well in your own locality, and plant these mainly. You 
can then establish a market for these varieties ; whereas, 
if you have 30 or more kinds, you will have alarge as- 
sortment, with no reputation and no established market 
for any kind. ‘Are we, or the nurseryman right? What 
say practical pear growers ? 


Bicknell Pears—Large Yield.—Mr. 
T. M. Brewer, (ofthe firm of Swan, Brewer & Tileston, 
Boston,) writes to the Agriculturist, that Mr. George 
Cushing, of Hingham, gathered the past season 23 bushels 
of Bicknell pears from a single tree. ‘This variety, 
though but little known to the pomological world, or any 
where but in the Boston market, is an old and long ap- 
proved cooking pear. It is hardy, prolific, and for pre- 
serves, unequalled. It is supposed to have originated in 
Weymouth, and is largely cultivated in a few towns in 
that immediate neighborhood. It well deserves a more 
extended fame.” 


Slugs on Pear Trees.—J. W. Rugh, Pa., 
sends specimens of small slugs or insects which he says 
destroyed the foliage of his pear trees last Summer, con- 
tinuing their depredations even after frost. The speci- 
mens received were too much decayed to be recognized. 
He writes that he used ashes, quick-lime in powder, and 
soap sudson them without effect. He wants aid. 


Budding the Quince.—R. R. Pierson, 
New London Co., Conn. Certainly the Orange quince 
ean be budded upon the pear quince stock. Itis best to 
bud the small trees of 34 inch in diameter, putting in the 
buds close to the ground, say in August when the bark 
peels readily. Large trees may be grafted in early Spring, 
the same as apple trees. 


Keeping Pears.—W. 8. Carpenter of West- 
chester Co., N.Y., kept his Bartlett pears in an ice house 
until Oct. 4th, when they sold for $6 per 100, or about $30 
per bbl. to dealers who doubtless retailed them at a profit. 


Cauliflowers.—Those who wrote so anx- 
fwusly about their plants not heading out in September, 
are, we hope, gratified with fine heads. This plant does 
best in the cooler weather of October. 


Lentils.—(Ervum sativum.) A subscriber asks 
if any body in this country is growing lentils successfully. 
He thinks they ought to be raised among us in large 
quantities, as they afford a fine cheap food for men as 
well as for animals. Esau sold his birthright for a pot of 
them. They resemble beans, but are better to the taste. 


“Self Drying Beans.”’’—John Musser, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. The beans received under the above 
name were planted, and yielded moderately well. They 
were dried on the vines as directed, and though a good 
sort, we donot see that they differ from the Limas 
_and other pole varieties in respect to drying readily. All 
kinds of beans not quite ripe at frost, may be dried on the 
poles, or be shelled and dried, and they make a very good 
dish when cooked afterward, tasting partly like cooked 
dry beans, and partly like cooked green beans. 


Planting Potatoes in the Fall.— 
Charles F. Raymond, Fairfield Co., Conn., writes to the 
American Agriculturist that last year, after digging his 
potatoes, he at once replanted the ground in drills. The 
old tops were placed in the drills with the potatoes; this 
kept the soil light, and afforded protection from freezing. 
The plot yielded well this year, and the potatoes were 





free from rot. The subject of planting potatoes in Au- 
tumn was somewhat discussed in the Agriculturist a few 
years ago, and we thought the testimony pretty strong 
against the practice as a general rule. If not below the 
reach of frost, they will be frozen, and spoil. 


A Long Squash Vine.—Emmor Brinten, 
Delaware Co., Pa., writes to the American Agriculturist 
that a Hubbard Squash vine raised from seed distributed 
from this office, grew to the length of 207 feet, in- 
cluding the length of the laterals; the main vine was 54 
feet long. Only 6 squashes, weighing in the aggregate 40 
lbs. were ripened upon it. Probably more fruit would 
have been secured if the vine had been shortened by 
pinching off the ends of the branches after the fruit had 
fairly set. 


Yield of White Sugar Beets.—A rath- 
er poor plot of ground which received a little bone dust 
last year, the only manure in a dozen years, was sown 
June 3d, with White Sugar Beets in drills. Bone dust 
was sown on the surface at the rate of 12 barrels per acre, 
and dug in. The crop, gathered Nov. 8, measured, after 
topping, within a fraction of 600 bushels per acre, worth 
at least 15 cents per bushel, or $70 per acre for feeding. 
Deducting $30 for bone dust, leaves $60 per acre for ex- 
pense of culture and profit. See next item. 


Yield of Mangel Wurzel.—aA plot by the 
side of the above, treated every way the same, and sown 
and harvested at the same dates, yielded 670 bushels of 
mangel wurzels. Considering the lateness of the plant- 
ing, and the subsequent dryness, and taking into account 
that most of the bone dust is still in the soil, we think 
the above shows profitable cultivation. The preparation, 
sowing, and hoeing, were done at odd spells, and can not 
be estimated ; but $30 per acre would be a large figure. 


Waite’s Eclipse Turnips.—0n trial, 
we find this new variety to be a nice, smooth turnip, yel- 
low skin, white flesh, and dark redtop. For some rea- 
son, perhaps its goodness, it is with us much injured by 
insects, so much so that on lifting the roots early in Nov. 
a good many were bored through and rotten. We hope 
this trouble has not been experienced elsewhere. We 
distributed many thousand parcels of seed among our sub- 
scribers the present year, and would like to hear from 
some of them. Our Long White French turnips in the 
same field were untouched. 


“Chinese Climbing Wean.°’’—Speci- 
mens under this name, called ** Towhawk ” also, received 
from J. Webb jr., Marysville, Cal., proved on growing 
them, to be the same as the “Yard Bean’? long known 
here, and said to be the kind most grown by the Aborigi- 
nes or American Indians. 


How Many Seeds in a Bushel ?—An 
uncredited newspaper item is going the rounds, which 
gives the following as the number of seedsin a bushel: 
Timothy or Herds-grass, 41.828,360 seeds ; Clover of me- 
dium size, 17,400,990 seeds ; Rio Grande Wheat, fair and 
plump, 559,288 kernels; Rye 898,880 kernels. As there 
are 43.560 square feet, or 6,272,640 square inches in an 
acre, it is easy to estimate how thickly a bushel of seed 
would cover the ground. We shall be glad to receive an 
actual count of the number of different kinds of seeds in 
a bushel, from some one who has the requisite time and 
curiosity. An ounce accurately weighed and counted, 
would readily give the bushel count by multiplication. 
The bushel weight is: Wheat 60 lbs., or 960 ounces ; 
Rye 56 lbs.; Corn 56 to 58 lbs.; Barley 48 lbs.: Oats 32 
lbs.; Clover Seed 60 lbs.; Timothy Seed 42 to 45 lbs. The 
list might well be extended to several other common seeds. 


Vitality-of Seeds.—sS. D. Leeds, Chautauqua 
Co., N. Y.—There is great difference in the duration of 
vitality in seeds. Those which have much oil in their 
composition spoil rapidly, owing to the fatty matter be- 
coming rancid. Seeds of different character, particularly 
those protected by a shell, retain their germinating power 
much longer. Cucumber seeds have been kept good 
nearly 20 years, corn 30 years, and wheat for more than 
1000 years. It is said that kernels of wheat found in a 
mummy case in Egypt were sprouted and yielded in- 
crease. Seeds keep best ina cool, dry situation. 


Strawberries Blooming in Novem- 
ber.—A. M. Scriba, of Westchester Co., N. Y., brings 
to our table blooms and green strawberries of all sizes, 
taken from his bed of Wilson’s, Nov. 2d, and says many 
of the plants are in flower and fruit. We have seen and 
heard of many similar instances this year, some being 
as farnorth as the middle of Vermont. The absence 
of frost, with warm weather and Autumn rains started the 





plants anew, especially those that were too weak to beat 
in June, and they are attempting to produce what they 
failed to do at the appropriate season. This late bearing 
will probably weaken the plants for next year. 


Second Crop of Grapes.—aA few days 
since, (Nov. 5th,) Mrs. Cune, Kings Co., N.Y., sent tothe 
office of the American Agriculturist abunch of well ripen- 
ed Isabella grapes, as a specimen of the second crop 
grown on the vine this year. The flowers of this growth 
appeared in August, and the unusually prolonged warm 
weather brought forward 16 bunches of good grapes. 


Hydrangeas not Hardy.—S. H. Kridel- 
baugh, Page Co,,lowa. Hydrangeas will require a slight 
protection in your climate—a few evergreen boughs or 
bundles of straw set up about them and well tied, or a 
box or barrel, with holes for ventilation, may be set over 
them. They will endure considerable freezing. 


A * Pin Cushion Cactus,” sent all 
the way from San Peto Co., Utah, by A. L. Siler, came in 
good order, and now forms a living addition to our plants. 


Prairie Flowers.—A. Hitchcock, Fillmore 
Co., Minn. Your specimens are: No. 1, Escholtzia Cali- 
fornica ; No. 2, Whitlavia grandiflora ; No. 3. Schizanthus 
pinuatus ; No. 4, Silene Armeia ; No. 5, Eutoca viscida. 


Everlasting Flower.—Geo. Gordon, Mt. 
Healy, C. W. The flowers and seeds sent are the Gom- 
phrena Globosa, or purple globe amaranth (‘ everlasting 
flower.”). There are also yellow, white, and striped va- 
rieties, but the purple is the most desirable. We shall 
offer seed of this plant in our distribution. We have 
fine bouquets of the brilliant yellow varieties, and speci 
mens of the purple, which will be “in bloom” all Win 
ter, and for years if desired. 


Taxes on Canada Thistles.—A corres- 
pondent of the Rural New-Yorker proposes that a tax be 
laid upon Canada Thistles. A good idea, Dogs are tax- 
ed in some of the States, because of the injury done by 
them to sheep, but we doubt whether they have caused 
half the damage resulting from the spreading of Canada 
Thistles. A tax ‘well laid on’ would wake up some “ Rip 
Van Winkle ” farmers, who can be reached only by a di- 
rect application to the pocket. 


Orchard Grass.—Charles H. Rue, Mon- 
mouth Co., N.J. Orchard grass is generally considered 
less valuabie than Herds-grass, being coarser, less nour- 
ishing, and apt to grow in clumps or tussocks. It is priz- 
ed by some cultivators because of its rapidity of growth, 
ability to endure drouth, and to grow well in the shade. 
When intended for mowing, it should be sown with clover. 
Itmay be sown in September, or with Spring grain. One 
bushel per acre with clover, or two bushels when sown 
alone, is the proper quantity. 


To Destroy Sorrel.—Subscriber, Boston, 
Mass. Try lime, or ashes, on the svil overrun with sor- 
re]. This, with thorough tillage, will usually eradicate it. 
Draining, manuring, and good tillage will generally erad- 
icate sorrel, which only comes in to fill up blanks on poor 
or exhausted soils where better crops will not grow. : 


Remedy for Weevil.—A “Reader” of 
the American Agriculturist states that he entirely destroy- 
ed the weevils that had badly infested a grain bin for two 
or three years, by keeping it filled with plaster of Paris a 
few months. It should be understood that this insect 
(Calandria granaria,) is a small beetle, and not that which 
infests wheat in the field, and which is sometimes improp- 
erly called the “weevil.” Midge, or Wheat fly is the 
correct name of the latter.—We do not see what better 
effect could be derived from plaster of Paris, than from 
the same quantity of fine sand or fine soil. Lime should 
be better than any of these, theoretically, at least. 


Hint on Whitewashing.—David White, 
Bergen Co., N. J., writes that all walls to be whitewashed, 
should first be washed with clear water, and dried before 
the mixture is applied. This will remove the dust, enable 
the whitewash to adhere better, and give a whiter color 
when the work is finished.—A thorough brushing with a 
stiff brush or broom, will generally suffice, unless the 
walls be much soiled. 


Water Pipes of Cement.—“ Subscriber.” 
Cement pipes for conveying water may be substituted for 
iron or lead, where they will not be exposed to the ac- 
tion of frost. Full directions for making them were pub 
lished in the A griculturist Vol. X1X, page 841, (Nov No. 
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Minnesota Crops.—The Commissioner of 
Statistics for 1860 reports the average yield per acre, of 
this young but prolific State, as follows: Wheat 22.05 
bushels ; rye 21.56 ; barley 33.23 ; oats 42.39; buckwheat 
15.73; corn 35.67; potatoes 138 bushels. Near 10,000 
gallons of Syrup were manufactured from the Chinese 
Sugar Cane. (The Cane crop was very much larger this 
year, (1861), as we learn from several correspondents ; 
the amount has not been reported.) 





A Large Dwarf Pear Orchard.— 
We learn that Messrs. Smith & Hanchett of Onondaga 
Co., N. Y., have recently planted an orchard of ten acres 
with 4000 Dwarf Pear trees, and intend to test the ques- 
tion whether they can be grown profitably for market fruit 
or not. The orchard is surrounded with a heavy stone 
wall, and is to have the further protection against in- 
truders, of a honey locust hedge. We shall watch the 
experiment with some interest. There is, and is to be 
for some time to come, a large unsupplied demand for 
good pears, in this and in other markets. 





Seedling Apples from Hlinois.—D. C. 
Benton, of Quincy IIL, sends to our table a box of seed- 
ling apples raised by himself, and requests a description. 
They are of full medium size ; color red, a little striped 
upon the shaded side, the whole covered with greyish dots; 
calyx nearly closed and set in a deep, broad cavity ; stem 
slender, deeply set ; flesh yellowish white, crisp, tender 
and juicy, of a mild, acid flavor, very good. If the tree be 
thrifty and a good bearer, it will be worthy of propaga- 
ting, in the vicinity ofits native locality at least. 





Grapes on Kelley’s Island.—This 
Island, lying near the Southern coast of Lake Erie, is be- 
coming quite noted for its adaptation to grapes. It con- 
tains about 2800 acres, nearly all tillable. According to 
the Field Notes, there were 380 acres in grapes last Spring, 
and the crop of this year will be about 5000 lbs. per acre. 
Nine pounds of Catawba grapes are used for a gallon of 
wine, and the wine is wholesaled at $6 per dozen quart 
bottles, making the wine crop this year worth near $75.000. 





Sex of Strawberries.—W. H. White, of 
Montreal, C. E. The Triomphe de Gand, Austin, Early 
Scarlet, Wilson’s, Iowa, Jenny Lind, Longworth’s Pro- 
lific, and Hooker, are all hermaphrodite or perfect plants, 
requiring no other sorts to fertilize them. They are fast 
taking the place of the pistilate or imperfect varieties, as 
Hovey, McAvoy’s Superior, Crimson Cone, Scarlet Mag- 
nate, etc. These last named require some one of the 
other kinds growing near to fertilize them. 





Making Dahlias Variegated.—Cyn- 
thia M. Green, Broome Co., N. Y. The different colors 
are obtained by sowing seed. It is a tedious process, 
however, some of the seed failing to vegetate, while most 
of that which does come up will probably give an unde- 
sirable bloom, but by persistence, one may obtain some 
choice varieties. As the desirable sorts are named, it is 
better to buy such roots as have become well established. 





Dahlias Retrograding.—L. T. Gil- 
key, Franklin Co., Me. The large double dahlias now 
so common, are in one sense artificial, that is, they have 
been brought up to their present development, from the 
small single flower, by high culture, and if neglected they 
always show a tendency to return to the native form. 
The artificial growth may be maintained by generous 
treatment—good soil well manured, with sun light to 
grow in, at least part of the day. 





Frost Aid in the Garden.—“ New-Eng- 
land Mechanic ” writes to the American Agriculturist 
thus: ‘‘ My garden soil was stiff, heavy, and wet. I 
drained it, but it was still too compact to work well. 
Last December (1860) I spaded half of it into narrow 
ridges two feet high, so that the frost penetrated at least 
2) feet below the usual surface. The present year, the 
part so treated has been mellow, has worked easy, and 
produced nearly twice as much asthe other half. Before 
leveling the ridges in the Spring, I put some leaves and 
cow-yard litter in the bottom of the trenches, which doubt- 
less aided some, but the fine pulverized condition of the 
soil abundantly paid for the digging.” 





Celery Grown between Corn Rows 
—A Good Hint.—We have received for the Agricul- 
turist tables some large specimens of celery from Mr. 
Thomas Kearns, of Clifton, S. I., with the following ac- 
count of the mode of culture he has followed with good re- 
sults for several years: By planting between rows of 
corn, the ground yields two crops, and what is important, 
the celery plants are shielded from the “ burning up”’ so 
much complained of. The corn (sweet) is planted in 








drills four feet apart, the stalks 8 inches asunder. At the 
last hoeing and hilling of the corn, the celery plants are 
set between the rows, where they are shaded and get the 
benefit of most of the rain that falls. The drooping ends 
of the corn leaves conduct the falling rain and condensed 
dews directly upon the celery rows. When the plants are 
well established, the corn is topped, letting the sunlight 
in more freely ; and when ripe, the stalks are removed, 
leaving the celery in full possession of the ground. 





Poultry Book. —C. Babcock, Essex Co., 
Mass. Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion, is the best 
poultry book. Price post-paid $1.25. 





A Neighbor’s Poultry.—J. J. H. Gregory 
relates in the Country Gentleman, how two neighbors 
settled the question of marauding fowls. Mr. P. missed 
his fowls, and hearing Mr. A. had them in his possession, 
sent a note asking their return. Mr. A. replied, that find- 
ing some poultry trespassing upon his premises, he had 
cooped and fed them, and that they would be returned 
whenever the damages and expenses were paid. Mr. P. 
replied, “keep them.” And so the question is peacefully 
solved without resorting to sticks, stones, or terriers. 





Poultry Feed.—The Maine Farmer re- 
commends to feed poultry with meal made by grinding 
corn together with the cob. It says that hens and tur- 
keys eat it with avidity, and thrive well upon it. 





Bird Laws of New-York.—George 
Gratacap, Westchester Co., N. Y. The laws enacted by 
the last Legislature of New-York are ample for the pro- 
tection of birds, if they are enforced. Itis the duty of all 
interested to see that the penalties are promptly inflicted 
in every case of violation. 





Convenient Pig Trough.—J. W. Fre- 
ley, Windsor Co., Vt., writes that one of his neighbors 
tried the plan of a pig trough described on page 293 (Oct. 
No.) and says the idea is alone worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Agriculturist. 





Prolific Sheep.—D. R. Dean, of Chautau- 
que Co., N. Y., writes to the Agriculturist that a Mr. Ed- 
wards, of that place, has a cosset ewe which dropped 
twins in January that are now full grown sheep. Early 
in October she had another pair of twins, making four 
lambs in ten months. 





Leicester ws. Bakewell Sheep. — 
“ Gailey,” Indiana Co., Pa. The old Leicester sheep, a 
large, coarse breed of Central England, was carefully 
bred up by Mr. Bakewell, who judiciously selected the 
best animals with the design of combining a good form with 
prime fattening qualities. The result was highly satis- 
factory,and his improved stock were called the Bakewell 
or New Leicester sheep. They of course differ materi- 
ally from the original Leicesters. 





A More Prolific Sow.—H. W. Cheney, 
Franklin Co., Vt., writes to the. Agriculturist that he 
has amore prolific sow than the one mentioned on page 
325 (Nov. No.). His animal dropped 14 pigs, Aug. 5th, 
1860 ; on April 2d, 1861, she had a litter of 16, and Sept. 7th, 
1861 gave birth to 17 pigs, making 47 in 13 months. Who 
will beat it, and lay claim to having the prolific-est sow? 


P. S. This looks like it.—J. W. Freley, Windsor Co., 
Vt., writes that a sow in that neighborhood brought forth 
21 pigs in February, and in August 18 more, (39 in seven 
months!) 37 of them lived ari thrived ! 





Horned Toad.—A. L. Siler, of San PetoCo., 
Utah, sends a specimen, such as was shown on page 24, 
Vol. 18. The animal is quite lively after its long incar- 
ceration—having been bottled 7 weeks previous to send- 
ing. It may beseen in our office. As it lives on land, 
and in other respects resembles a toad, we think that isits 
proper name, though it has quite an alligator *‘ look.” 





Sweet Butter in Winter.—L. Palmer, 
Luzerne Co., Pa., writes to the American Agriculturist, 
that to ensure a thick cream, and prevent the bitter taste 
which Winter milk and butter often have, the milk should 
be set on the stove after straining, and heated thoroughly, 
but not boiled. She says the quality of the butter from milk 
so treated, will be greatly improved. 





Paying Judges at Fairs—A New 
Feature.—Few persons without actual experience 
know the labor required of those who consent to act as 
officers, judges, etc., at our Agricultural Fairs, and it is 
not to be wondered at that so many are absent at roll call 
on exhibition day. The Columbia Co. Agricultural Society, 
at Hudson, N. Y., this year complimented seventy five 








members of the various committees of judges, by present- 
ing each of them with a copy of the American Agricultur- 
ist for 1862.—Not a bad idea. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine.— 
“Subscriber,” Athens, Ill., will find this machine ful- 
ly described in American Agriculturist, Vol. XVIII, 
page 280 (Sept. No.). Wecan not now republish the ar- 
ticle. The above number, or any other as far back as 
Vol. 16, will be forwarded post-paid on receipt of 10 cents, 








Flax and Cotton.—“D. R.” As to your 
inquiry whether there is any reason for going into flax cul- 
ture, except to compete with cotton, we say, we hope so. 
A paper on our table states that “ from $14,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 is annually expended by the United States in 
the purchase of linen goods from Great Britain, which 
country is obliged to procure the raw material for their 
manufacture from other countries with which the United 
States has no commercial relations.” 





Humbug at Plaistow, N. H.—Several 
subscribers have forwarded to the office of the American 
Agriculturist, circulars or schemes of what is called a 
“social banquet” to be held at Plaistow, N. H., at which it 
is stated prizes from $10,000 to 50 cents will be distributed 
by lot. Do the authorities of that place allow a lottery 
(for it is nothing else) to be conducted there, contrary to 
law? A lottery is bad enough at best, but this scheme is 
probably a swindle throughout. Will some subscriber in 
that vicinity please have an eye to the matter. 





How Swindlers Operate.—It appears 
from the circulars forwarded by subscribers to the Ag- 
riculturist, that some of humbugging fraternity, recent- 
ly exposed as operating in New Hampshire, are issuing 
their schemes for a ‘social banquet” from a new locality. 
Their plan of operation appears to be, to change their lo- 
cation once a month, to avoid the consequences of ex- 
posure. Let our readers be on their guard against all 
circulars from unknown parties making great promises, 
no matter where they come from. 





Medicinal Property of Corn“ Silk.” 
—The Botanische Zeitung (Botanical Journal) of Ger 
many says: ‘“ According to Landerer, in Greece the silk 
or pistils of Indian corn are claimed to have peculiar heal- 
ing power, especially for gravel and other urinary dis- 
eases. A strong decoction or tea is made of the silk 
steeped in water, which is given to the patients, and hun- 
dreds who have used it, acknowledge its excellent effects.” 





Save the Coal Ashes.—Hard Coal is com- 
ing into such extensive use throughout the country, that 
the ashes produced yearly amount toa large aggregate. 
Though not worth nearly so much as wood ashes, they 
contain some alkali, especially when wood is freely used 
in kindling, and should not be wasted. They are well 
adapted to lighten compact, heavy soils, and several cor- 
respondents speak of good effect from applying them 
as a top dressing to grass lands. They should be sifted 
before using asa lawn tap-dressing, or for garden ma- 
nure. The coarser cinders are excellent for making paths 
across wet places. 


Salt in Manure.—It is claimed that salt 
added to fermenting manure will unite with and retain 
the escaping ammonia. Whether this be so or not, salt 
is of itself a good fertilizer on most soils,‘and all refuse 
salt, and waste brine should be added to the manure heap, 
and not be thrown out into the street gutter, or elsewhere, 
to be lost or wasted. 


Wool Waste for Manure.—B. §. Russel, 
Towanda, Pa. Refuse wool, or the dust, sweepings, etc., 
from a woolen factory, make a first rate fertilizer, as wool 
contains much nitrogen. There is hardly a choice of 
crops to use itupon, though it would probably be more 
profitable on the cereals or grain crops, than on root crops, 
It will do no harm on your grape border, though in very 
large quantity it might stimulate too great a growth of 
vine at the expense of fruit. We can give no better rule 
than to apply it wherever you want good manure. 


Pickle for Beef and Pork.—J. R. Aten 
thinks his rule is better than that of Mrs. E. F. Haskell 
on page 343, November Agriculturist. He thinks toc 
much salt is used, and recommends the following: Pac) 
the beef or hams in a cask, rubbing them with salt. Cov 
er with a brine made of 4 gallons water, 3 quarts salt 
peter, or mix in these proportions enough to entirely 
cover the meat. Leave the meat in the pickle for twe 
months, when it may be taken out, and smoked with hick 
ory wood. He says it always keeps well, especially i 
packed in a box and covered with oats. (Wr don’t know 
about the oats, especially where they are worth 40 to 50 cts 
abushel. A friend at our elbow says, he has used cut straw 
to keep out flies and to preserve a uniform temperature,* 
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California. Rocky Mountains, 


Answer. — “Only 
10% o’clock, A. M., 
Oct. 24th, 1861, and 
ALL’s WELL.” 
Aside from war topics, the most noteworthy 

occurrence since the last Agriculturist went to 

press, is the completion of the telegraph from 
the Pacific ocean to the Atlantic seaboard, mak- 
ing a continuous wire 5000 miles long, from San 

Francisco, Cal., to Cape Race, Newfoundland. 

Messages are now sent almost instantaneously 

over this whole distance. News from Europe, 

received at Cape Race at noon, and sent at once 
to San Francisco, arrives there almost as soon 
as the sun which arose at Cape Race 44 hours 
before. A message over the wires, started at 
noon from New-York, would reach San Francis- 
co at a quarter before nine A. M., of the same day. 
Above we have tried to give a birds-eye 
view of this great work. Our Continent, 
though but an island in the broad expanse 
of water that overspreads three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface, is yet a vast plain, broken by 
great mountain ridges on the west and east, and 
intersected by mighty rivers. Starting at the Pa- 
cific, the row of poles bearing aloft the diminu- 
tive wire, rises over the Sierra Nevada peaks, de- 
scendsinto the Utah Valley, then over the snow- 
capped Rocky Mountains, then away through 
the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys, then over 
the Alleghanies, and down the Atlantic slope 
containing many States, each almost as populous 
as kingdoms of the old world. Those who 
have traveled across a single State, can have a 
faint idea of the immensity of the space tray- 
ersed by the living wire—the nerve that instan- 
taneously carries the pulsations of thought from 
shore to shore of our contiment. We on the At- 
lantic can seize the wire and shake hands with 
our brethren on the Pacific, and hold converse 
almost as familiarly as if we stood face to face. 

We stand in awe as we contemplate the achieve- 

ments of science, and wonder what the next 

age, perhaps the next year, will bring forth. 


—— 
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Unusual Announcement. 


Interesting to all our Readers, and particularly so to 
the Readers of the “ Connecticut Homestead.” 


It is seldom that any announcement is made 
of additions to, or changes in the editorial depart- 
ment of thisjournal. The aim isto make the 
American Agriculturist an institution of itself— 
not dependent upon any local or temporary in- 
fluences or connections. The paper must go 
right on, eyen though circumstances should re- 
move every one of those now connected with it. 
For business purposes, the name of the responsi- 
ble Editorand Proprietor is given. (We might 
keep at the head of our columns a long list of 
those laboring to make these pages valuable— 
W. Clift, A. D. Gridley, W. A. Fitch, Clarkson 
Taber, Karl Riedel, etc., ete.—but this is not 
needed, nor is it desired by them. What the 
Agriculturist itself IS, is the essential thing.) 
We will, however, depart from the usual 





Great Western Plains. 


TALKING ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


custom, to announce that hereafter the Agricul- 
turist will have added to its previous working 
editorial force, Mason C. WELD Esq, the well 
known editor of the Connecticut Homestead, a 
paper that has for several years ranked fore- 
most among the reliable agricultural and horticul- 
tural journals of the country. The Homestead 
will be merged into the Agriculturist, which will 
thus combine the advantages of both journals.* 
Mr. Weld has enjoyed peculiar advantages. We 
knew him, years ago, as the efficient assistant of 
the elder SILLIMAN in the general Laboratory of 
Yale Cellege, and also of Prof. Smuran, Jr., 
and the late Prof. Jno. P. Norton, in the agri- 
cultural school of that College. Mr. W, after- 
wards devoted considerable time to study and 
observation in Europe, a part of the time with 
Liebig himself. His subsequent experience as 
Editor and Publisher of the Homestead, and 
his practical acquaintance with the agriculture 
and horticulture of Connecticut will, we trust, 
aid materially in increasing the value of the 
Agriculturist to all its readers. And here let us 
add, that we believe the above and other gener- 
al arrangements, warrant usin confidently prom- 
ising to all our readers that the next volume of 
the Agriculturist will far excel the present and 
all previous volumes in the amount, variety, and 
value of the practical information it will furnish 
for the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


*SPECIAL To SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ‘‘ HOMESTEAD.”—Ar- 
rangements are made for the Agriculturist to be sent to 
subscribers to the Homestead for the full time they 
have paid in advance for that paper. Mr. Weld will be 
with us in a week or two, and we hope his former patrons 
and readers will accompany him to his new field of labor. 
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Immense Sales of Breadstuffs. 
en 

The prosperity of the whole country, not of 
farmers alone, but of all classes, is just now so 
directly connected with the flour and grain 
markets, that their condition is a matter of the 
highest interest to all. Money is the strong arm 
of the government. Without this it would be im- 
possible to provide munitions of war, and to 
pay, clothe, and feed the vast armies now need- 
ed to re-establish our country on its former 
basis. Money the Government has in abund- 
ance. Instead of sending abroad forty to sixty 
million dollars of specie, as in previous years, 
we are not only keeping what we have, but re- 
ceiyjng immense sums from other countries in 
return for the surplus breadstuffs which Provi- 
dence has given to us just at the time when all 
Europe is deficient. The Banks of this and 
other cities are so surfeited with solid coin, that 
they, from time to time, loan to the government 
fifty millions in a lump, and more readily than 
five millions could usually be furnished. 

The condition of our own and foreign grain 
markets was discussed pretty fully last month. 


Mississippi. 





Alleghanies, 
*Call.9—Oct. 24., 1861, 
2 o'clock, P. M.—All 
hail to the Pacific! 
What’s the Hour? 
Suffice it to say here that our latest reports from 
Europe fully confirm all that we have previous- 
ly stated. France has been wide-awake to the 
crisis, and the most pressing immediate wants 
of that country have been provided for, but the 
demand will continue large, up to the next 
year’s wheat harvest, at least. In England there 
was almost a panic at latest advices. The 
Mark-Lane Express of the 28th ult., says. “..The 
season is no ordinary one, and requires more 
than ordinary promptness and activity to steer 
the (breadstuff) trade through the breakers that 
are ahead. Stimulated by Government, the 
French merchants act instanter, with a certainty 
of success, both because they have official sup- 
port, and because the large requirements of the two 
countries are patent to every one. It is doubtful 
whether the whole range of foreign markets will furnish 
wheat enough to supply the deficiency.” We have 
confirmatory reports from other sources, both 
in England and on the Continent. England and 
France will not be easily led into a war with us for 
cotton, when a war would shut out our breads'uffs. 

The market review prepared for this month’s 
American Agriculturist (page 376,) gives, in very 
condensed form, some exceedingly interesting 
tables, showing at a glance the trade in bread- 
stuffs, both in the New-York markets, and in 
several important interior towns. We hardly 
need repeat them here. It will be seen that dur- 
ing the past 27 business days the sales in this 
market alone, mainly for export, have reached 
the enormous figures of 795,000 barrels of Flour; 
8,998,000 bushels of wheat; and 4,521,000 bush- 
els of Corn. The flour and wheat sales equalled 
12,596,000 bushels of wheat, or an average of nearly 
half a million bushels every day for a month past. 
The known sales of flour, wheat, and corn, for 
only 27 days past, foot up 17,494,000 bushels 
—seventeen and a half millions! or an 
average of 648,000 bushels daily. And nearly all 
of this has gone abroad. The exports from this 
City alone, from January 1st to Nov. 13, have 
been 22,364,403 bushels of wheat; 2,484,079 
barrels of flour (equivalent to 12,420,395 bush- 
els of wheat); and 10,407,300 bushels of corn. 
Total 45,192,098 bushels. The amount 
will be swelled to considerably over 60,000,000 
bushels before the close of the year. Philadel- 
phia has also exported this year an equivalent 
of 3,793,173 bushels of wheat and corn, viz.: 
flour 329,512 bbls; wheat 1,443,568 bushels 
corn 703,045 bushels. 

The effect upon the farming and other inter- 
ests of this country, of these large shipments, 
and of the continued large foreign demand, 
which must last for seven months at least, can 
readily be conceived. We shall, in future num- 
bers, present further interesting items in connec- 
tion with the grain trade of the country. The 
speedy closing of the canals will, during winter, 
materially affect the markets of this city at least, 
and doubtless those of the whole country 
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Just the Thing for Big Stones. 
—_-3o 

Our readers who have always lived on the 
smooth, clean prairies, and those who occupy 
alluvial lands where it is difficult to find a stone 
large enough to throw at the blackbirds in the 
corn field, may as well pass over this article 
without reading; they can not appreciate it as 
can thousands of others who like ourselves were 
brought up and still live on the drift soils. One 
of the, hired plowmen, for whom we drove 
team when a boy on the paternal farm “ out 
west,” used to tell us that, once on a time, a cer- 
tain powerful evil genius was flying over the 
country with a leathern apron full of stones 
(huge bolders) to hurl at wicked boys and men, 
and that when he got just over that particular 
farm, the “apron strings broke.” In the inno- 
cence of childhood we of course half believed the 
statement, and well we might, for every rod or 
two, the plow would “ bring up” against a big 
round stone weighing any where from five hun- 
dred pounds to five or more tuns. We have 
traveled ‘ considerable,’ and judging from what 
we have seen, and from what we have found in 
our present location, many hundreds of miles 
from the old farm, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the “apron string” must have broken a 
good many times, and over a good many places. 
But seriously, there are tens of thousands of 
farms in our country that are disfigured with 
rocks and bolders, which are not only an eyesore, 
but they sadly interfere with easy culture. We 
know by experience the cost of sinking these 
“round heads” in deep pits, and of “ blowing” 
them with powder. Those that we disposed of 
last year, cost not less than a dollar and a half 
apiece; and a neighbor of ours must have paid 
a hundred dollars this year to remove fifty or 
sixty of them. Others tell us of expending a 
hundred dollars an acre, or more. 

But, happily, these troubles are in a fair way 
to be greatly lessened, if not done away with. 
At the Westchester County Fair we stumbled 
upon a machine which we frankly confess “far 
exceeded our expectations,” though we had read 
large stories of the Briarean monster. Around 
the Fair grounds were sundry bolders, weigh- 
ing from one to five tuns or more, many of them 
nearly buried in the soil. With the machine 
represented above, two men and two pairs of 
oxea were lifting these huge rocks out of their 
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resting places, and moving them off from the 
ground, apparently with as much ease asa man 
would gather up and carry off so many two 
bushel bags of wheat. In company with Mr. 
Olcott of the Tribune, we asked the privilege 
of “trying our hand at it.” The machine was 
driven with its great broad-rim wheels astride 
what appeared to be a small rock of a few hun- 
dred pounds weight. The two hooks were 
thrown on two sides of the small jutting head of 
the rock, and we two only, commenced turning 
the windlass. In three minutes we had lifted 
out what proved to be a sunken blue stone bol- 
der, weighing by measure and estimate not less 
than 7000 lbs. or 8}tuns. In less than four min- 
utes from the time we went to the windlass, the 
oxen were carting us, with the “big stone” 
around the fair grounds, to the no little amuse- 
ment of the small and large boys, and to the 
gratification of owners of stony farms. It is per- 
haps enough to say of the effectiveness of the 
machine, that the exhibitor was offering to 
contract to lift and cart off stones from any 
man’s fields, at $17 per hundred (17 cents apicce!) 
—the stones to be visible, or sunken to a_ level 
with thesurface, and to be of any size from 10,000 
or 12,000 pounds each, down to such as could 
be got out more cheaply otherwise by the 
owner of the land. And atthis price the exhib- 
tor claimed that he could earn from $20 to $25 
per day, with two men, a boy, two yokes of oxen, 
and the use of the machine costing $200. 

We were so much pleased with the working 
of the implement that we sent an artist to 
make the above sketch from one being built in 
this City. It is called, we believe, “ Bolle’s Rock 
Lifter... The machine at the Westchester Fair 
was exhibited by Mr. Knapp. Any information 
may be obtained of Nathaniel E, Adams, Stam- 
ford, Ct., who is one of several owners of the 
patent for different parts of the country. We 
have not even a hand bill, to indicate any thing 
further in regard to the manufacturers. It will 
probably be advertised by some of the interest- 
ed parties. 

DEscRIPTION.—The engraving shows the 
principal parts of the Rock Lifter. A large, 
very strong frame is supported upon broad tired 
wheels, and so balanced that the tongue can be 
readily lifted even when a 5-tun stone is sus- 
pended. Strong hooks grapple two sides of the 
stone. If only the top of the stone is visible, 





holes or indentations are made with a stone 
chisel for the points of the hooks. A heavy 
chain is linked to the hooks and this plays 
through a hook on the end of the lifting chain 
coming down from the windlass. The axle or 
windlass is a solid iron rod. The small diame- 
ter of this windlass, together with the multiply- 
ing wheels, give enormous lifting power.’ As 
above stated, two of us readily raised out of its 
ground bed, a rock weighing 34 tuns. It will 
be seen that a rope runs from the drum down 
along under the tongue. Two yokes of oxen are 
used, and generally the chain of the forward pair 
is changed from the end of the tongue to the 
end of this rope, and then on starting the for- 
ward pair they wind up the drum and raise the 
stone. Whenraised above the ground, the chain 
is replaced in the end of the tongue, and the 
two yokes of cattle cart the stone off to any place 
desired. We doubt not the machine will prove 
a great boon to the owners of rocky land. 
CES Pe SIE 
Whitewash for Roofs, 
an can 
The New-Hampshire Journal says: “ Farmers 
who are about to new shingle their houses, 
sheds, or barns, will do well to have the shin- 
gles dipped in whitewash with a little salt put 
in. Let the mixture be hot, that is to say, make 
your wash with boiling water, dip immediately 
and lay the shingles the next day, or after dry- 
ing a little. The Hon. Frederick Smyth, of 
Manchester, N. H., bought hemlock shingles 
fourteen years ago, at a cost of $1.50 per M., and 
treated them in this way, and the roof is tight 
now, no moss having accumulated on. them, 
while neighbors in the same time have re-shin- 
gled where the first quality of pine was used 
without any preparation. Probably a better 
quality of materials so treated, would last much 
longer than hemlock, but whether long enough 
to cover the extra cost is doubtful. This wash 
is also a preventive against fire. To do any 
great good it should be used in the manner de- 
scribed, rather than put on after the roof is coy- 
ered.”—[The whitewash can do no harm, cer- 
tainly, and will be likely to have some good ef- 
fect. The boards under the shingles may well 
be whitewashed also.—Ep. Am. Agriculturist,] 
— Om 


Cattle Chewing Bones. 











It is a matter of frequent observation, that cat- 
tle love to gnaw and suck bones. They will 
sometimes turn away from their salt, and from 
the finest grass, to enjoy a turn at a good bone 
fresh from the kitchen. Some persons have in- 
ferred from this that the land where such cattle 
feed is deficient in phosphate of lime. And 
hence, certain “ professors” have urged the ap- 
plication to such lands of a fertilizer which 
they have benevolently prepared for the market. 

But suppose that other professors, equally 
scientific and honest, fail to discover, by 
the most delicate tests, any such deficiency ? And 
what if.it should be found that cattle do not try 
to gnaw the substance of the bone, but only 
chew and suck it so as to get out the small por- 
tions of savory muscle and soluble gelatine that 
may adhere tothe bone? Horses and colts love 
to chew leather—witness many a halter. They 
delight to gnaw a post or fence board. Do not 
boys love to chew “gum,” and men, equally wise, 
to chew tobacco? Perhaps it would help to set- 
tle the bone question, if it should be found that 
these cattle continue to indulge their propensi- 
ties long after bone-dust has been regularly 
mixed with their food. OssIcuLuM, 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Selecting and Preserving Seed. 

Much more attention is paid than formerly, to 
the selection of seeds for the next crops. No 
item of farm labor pays more abundantly than 
this, It makesa very great difference even on 
good land, whether we have the best seed or 
an inferior article, plump wheat or that which 
is blasted, sound corn, with its full proportion 
of oil and starch, or that in which the starch 
has begun to mold, and the germ is but just alive. 
The latter seed may come up and grow, but it 
grows tardily, and shows the weak vitality of 
the seed all through the season. The oil and 
starch are designed to furnish nourishment to 
the germ when it first starts, before it has time 
to draw upon the aliment in the soil. The stint- 
ing of the plant at this critical time, affects all 
its after growth. 

Some farmers have a “ riddle” in the winnow- 
ing mill for the purpose of separating the small 
grain from the large. Thus, only the largest 
kernels of rye and wheat are saved for sowing. 
This is but little trouble, and if it adds but a sin- 
gle bushel of grain to the acre, it pays well. 
Indian corn is best selected from the stalk, the 
best ear on stalks that bear two or more ears. 
This has been so often tried, that there is no 
doubt of an increase of crop from such seed. 
Some care should be taken of the corn after it 
is selected, as it often molds or rots upon the 
cob. If it has become glazed early, it is gen- 
erally enough to hang it up in bunches by the 
husks, in the loft of the corn crib, or in any other 
dry place. If this is not the case, it should have 
the benefit of artificial heat in the kitchen or 
some other place, where a fire is frequently 
kindled. All seed corn should be examined 
frequently until it is perfectly cured, which it 
should be by Christmas. 

Less care is generally taken of roots, than of 
the cereals, in selecting tubers for planting, or to 
mature seeds for another year. But they follow 
the same law of improvement, and well selected 
roots pay quite as well. From an experience 
of several years, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the best seed potatoes are the size next 
above the smallest, from an inch to an inch and 
a half in diameter. There isa double gain in 
selecting this size. They are not only the best 
for planting, but there is an increase in the 
measurement of the potatoes, if the larger ones 
are sent to market. We condemn the practice 
of cutting large potatoes, because it does not leave 
starch enough in the piece to nourish the eye 
before the roots take hold of the soil. The vi- 
tality of the stock is diminished by this practice, 
and the tendency of the tuberto disease is great- 
ly increased. We have had much less rot since 
we began to plant whole potatoes. The objec- 
tions to planting very large potatoes are, the 
cost of seed, and the tendency of the tuber to 
throw up more shoots than the soil about one 
hill can nourish. The small potatoes of the 
size we have indicated, are just right. We se- 
lect them as we sort over the potatoes for mar- 
ket, and put them in barrels ready for use. 

Other roots, such as turnips, beets, and car- 
rots, are much better selected now, than in the 
Spring. Every one has noticed the large per 
cent. of failures among roots that have been kept 
in the root bins through the Winter. A beet 
perfectly sound, and with all the appearance of 
life, often fails to grow. Smooth roots, of 

the most desirable shape, and of the largest size, 
should be selected to bear seed. They should 
be put by themselves, either buried in a pit or 





out-door cellar, or packed in sand, and kept in 
the root room or house cellar, where they will 
not freeze. The crowns will then come out in 
good condition in the Spring, and send up strong 
stalks, and mature plump seed, It is by careful 
attention to such’ little things as these, in their 
season, that the farmer improyes his crops from 
year to year, and increases his fortune. s 


2. 


Drills better than Hills, 
_o— 

This subject is worthy of more attention than 
it hag yet received, “‘Wecan not account for the 
persistence with which cultivators adhere to the 
old practice of always planting corn, potatoes, 
etc., in hills, when both reason and experience 
are decidedly in favor of planting in dyills, The 
slight advantage gained by being ableto plow 
out rows both ways is more than counterbal- 
anced by other considerations. We haye he- 
come so thoroughly convinced of the adyan- 
tages of planting in drills, both by our own ex- 
perience, and by observation, that we plant noth- 
ing in hills, with the single exception of sweet 
potatoes, which in this latitude we plant on the 
tops of small circular mounds of earth, raised up 
s9 as to let in sun and warm air upon all sides. 
We believe that any field which will produce 40 
bushels of corn in hills 34 feet apart each way, 
four stalks to the hill, will yield 48 to 50 bush- 
els if planted in drills 33 feet apart, the stalks 
10 inches apart in the drill. When four stalks 
grow together, both their leaves and roots are 
crowded, and they do not develop fully. When 
set in drills 10 inches apart, each stalk has room 
not only for its roots, but for its branches also, 
and the yield of each stalk will be fully as large 
as when crowded in hills. We have tried both 
methods thoroughly. This holds as true of po- 
tatoes and all other planted crops, as for corn. 

Among other experiments we could name, 
here is one recently communicated to the 
Country Gentleman, by 8. W. Hall: With a 
tape line, thirty three feet of a row were meas- 
ured off in several places in the best corn, and 
also in the average growth of fields cultivated 
under the two systems. Within this distance 
in each case the bearing ears were counted, and 
also the silks or failures. In the drilled field 
there were 50 stalks, and in that planted in hills, 
37 stalks in 33 feet. The average in both cases 
was about one ear to a stalk; the drilled corn 
yielded 13 ears above the hilled. It was also 
found that in the hills, the whole number of ears 
and silks together did not equal the ears alone 
of the drills; so that were the plants in the hills 
fed ever so well, and each silk filled, they could 
not even then have equaled the drills in yield. 


eee ee 
Blanketing the Meadows. 
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“JT keep my meadows well blanketed,” said 
a subscriber to the American Agriculturist, 
who was noted for having the best hay 
crops. There was much philosophy in the re- 
mark. The dead leaves and stalks of grass ly- 
ing loosely upon the surface of a meadow at 
the beginning of Winter, form an admirable 
covering, a real * blanket” for the roots. In 
too many instances close mowing, and closer 
feeding of the after-growth, have completely 
stripped off this natural covering, and unless 
there happen to be abundance of snow during 
the Winter, to partly protect the roots, the grass 
is badly winter-killed. It is not too late to 
partly remedy the difficulty, if such a mistake 
has been made this year. A liberal top-dres- 





sing of well rotted manure, or fine compost, er 
even of muck, either decomposed, or pulver- 
ized, will aid in protecting the roots. The 
rains and melting snows of Winter and Spring 
will also wash mtch of the manure down among 
the zeots, and next season’s growth will be great- 
ly improyed, and thus repair much of the injury 
caused by too close feeding. This work should 
be done as soon as may be. If the ground be 
frozen, less damage will be done by cutting up 
the surface in driving over it. 
—2 + et 9 ee + 


Oyster Shell Lime~A job for Winter. 
—_— so 

Eyery oyster shell is worth several kernels of 
grain, and if properly managed it can be made 
to yield its value. There is scarcely@ village 
within two hundred miles of the seahoard with- 
out its regular supply of these favorite bivalves, 
and in the course of @ year there is a large ac- 
eumulation of shells, These may in most in- 
stances be had for the asking; the keeper of the 
saloon is glad tobe rid of them. Farmers liy< 
ing near villages should secure the privilege of 
carting them away during the Winter, to be re- 
duced to lime for home use, A kiln is not ne- 
cessary to burn them. Make a pile of any rough 
fuel, as stumps, old roots, brush, peat, turf, etc., 
eight or ten feet square, and three feet high. 
On this spread say about fifty barrels of oyster 
shells, and cover with a layer of combustibles 
a foot thick. Bank up the sides and cover 
the top with sods. Fire the heap on the wind- 
ward side, and when the whole is burned, there 
will be left a large amount of valuable material 
to be used for top-dressing, or better, to mix 
with the muck heap. In some places the oyster 
shells are crushed or ground, like bones, in a 
mill. There is a mill specially devoted to grind- 
ing or crushing oyster shells in Suffolk County, 
Long Island. Some farmers claim that the 
ground shells last longer, and act better than 
the burned shell lime. For peaty, orcold, damp 
soils, we should prefer the caustic alkali pro- 
duced by burning, which is similar to common 
lime from limestone. 

cq — 0 a 


Burning the Soil. 
eS 

Every one has noticed the excellent crops that 
follow the burning of brush and stumps upona 
new clearing in the forest. This is partly ow- 
ing to the large supplies of vegetable matter in 
the soil, and partly to the ashes that result from 
the burning. Potash, lime, and saline matters 
are thus furnished in large quantities to the 
growing crops. Beyond the burning to get rid 
of brush and other refuse matter, very little is 
done by this method to improve the soil. In 
England it is a prominent feature of husbandry 
upon peaty soils, and upon the stiff clays. A 
piece of land that does not produce well, is 
pared and burned, if there is sufficient vegetable 
matter in the soil, and if not, the lumps of clay 
are thrown into a kiln made for the purpose 
upon the field, and burned with coal or wood. 
With some farmers the practice is, to dig the clay 
out from shallow pits, that it may be the more 
readily dried. In burning they use hedge clip- 
pings, furze, roots, stumps, etc., covering them 
with the clay so as to make a slow mouldering 
fire. About a hundred and fifty bushels of ashes 
are applied to the acre with the most beneficial 
results for either grain or green crops. 

The only instance of clay burning that has 
come under our own observation, was in the 
case of a large garden with a very stiff clay soil, 
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very good for fire brick. It had been a poor 
wet garden in the hands of a former proprietor. 
“The new owner, who had recently come over 
from England, took it in hand, drained it, and 
burnt the stiffest portions of the surface and 
spread the ashes. There was a complete change 
in the character of the garden. Vegetables and 
flowers flourished in the greatest luxuriance, 
and fruits, especially plums, astonished the 
neighborhood. It was known as the best gar- 
den in the town. 

It is probable that there are many places 
in the older States where this paring and burn- 
ing will be the cheapest method of fertilizing 
the soil. It is particularly desirable upon drain- 
ed brush swamps, where there are hummocks 
and inequalities of the surface. These may be 
cut off in the Fall, or in the mild weather in 
Winter, and piled for burning in windrows. 
Sometimes these swamps have a thick mat of 
roots and half decayed vegetable matter, six 
inches or more thick, that peals off from the 
peat beneath in large cakes or sods. Though 
there is some loss, it is a good plan to burn these 
as soon as they are sufficiently dried. They are 
in the way of the plow, and will not decay in 

“several years. Burning puts them out of the 
way at once, and makes a smooth surface, while 
it adds a large mass of ashes to the soil. Where 
the subsoil is of clay, as often happens in these 
brush swamps, it isa good plan to take clay 
from the bottoms of the ditches, and burn with 
the sods. This improves the peaty surface me- 
chanically, as well as by adding a fertilizer. 

Burning is a good remedy for sour soils, and 
for those which are infested with weeds. Some 
times the grass fails in a low spot in the mead- 
ow, and the ground becomes covered with mos- 
ses, lichens, and a worthless vegetation. Ifonly 
a couple of inches of the surface are pared with 
a plow, or with the hoe, and burned, grass seed 
will take readily and do well for a time. It is 
always desirable to accompany the burning with 
draining, for there is no permanent cure of a 
wet soil, but by getting the water out of it. 

It would pay, in some localities, doubtless, to 
burn the soil of swamps and stiff clays for the 
purpose of spreading the ashes upon uplands. 
Ifa swamp is so situated that it can not be 
drained, it may still be valuable to furnish peat 
and ashes for the adjacent uplands. It is of lit- 
tle use to economize peat where a man has an 
inexhaustible supply on hand, lying worthless. 
If a bushel of peat ashes is worth more than a 
bushel of peat lying idle, better burn and useit. , 


—_— 
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The Potato Disease. 
= 

An elaborate treatise on this subject has lately 
been published in Germany, written by Dr. A. 
de Bary, Professor of Botany at Frieburg, whose 
acquirements and reputation entitle his opin- 
ious to attention. From extended observa- 
tion and careful experiments, he is convinced 
that the potato rot is caused by a minute para- 
, sitic fungus, which first makes its appearance 
upon the leaves and stems, and is washed down 
by rains to the tubers. He announces a re- 
markable discovery respecting the method of 
propagating of the parasite. As is generally 
known, Fungi are reproduced either from the 
threadlike roots called spawn (mycelium) or by 
spores or minute cells which are thrown off from 
the parent plant. According to Dr. De Bary, the 
potato fungus germinates not only from spawn 
and spores, but under favorable circumstances, 
the spores when well supplied with water, un- 
dergo changes by which a number of reproduc- 





tive bodies are brought forth closely resembling 
Infusorie or minute living insects. They move 
about in water for a time with great activity, by 
means of two lash-like appendages (cilie) one of 
which appears to be the organ of motion, and the 
other serves asa rudder. These Zoospores rapid- 
ly produce perfect spores, which may in their 
turn propagate and spread the infection. It is 
calculated, that 19,620 of the zoospores or repro- 
ductive bodies may be developed on ;},; part of 
an inch of the surface of a leaf. Supposing the 
number to be but 10,000, it would give 1,440,000 
to a square inch, which fully accounts for the 
rapidity with which the “disease” is spread 
over a field. Warmth and plenty of moisture 
aré indispensable to the germination of these 
fungi, as appears from the fact that the rot pre- 

vails most during wet seasons. From these 

facts it seems useless to attempt to get rid ofa a 

parasite which enters into and destroys the tis- 

sue of the plant, by using any external remedies. 

Prevention alone can be relied on, Early plant- 

ing on well drained land, and cultivation calcu- 

lated to ensure rapid and healthy growth, will 

do much for the security of the crop. Deep 

hilling, or at least enough to cover all the tubers 

is also advisable. Dr. De Bary recommends to 

plant a separate plot under the most favorable 

circumstances for the growth of seed tubers, at 

a distance from the main crop, and to watch 

carefully and remove every affected leaf upon 

the first appearance of disease. The amount of 

care required to do this, however, would appa- 

rently make the plan impracticable, 


Preservation of Buried Potatoes. 


A writer in the Scottish Farmer relates that 
by accident a large quantity of potatoes were 
buried about six feet deep in an old ice well. 
Two years after, in digging to remove the stones 
from the well, the workmen came upon the po- 
tatoes, and found almost the whole in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. Another person 
states that he had kept potatoes buried in the 
garden at the depth of three and a half feet, and 
found them perfectly sound at the end of two 
years, and possessing their original freshness, 
firmness, and good taste. [We suppose they 
were buried so deeply in a compact soil, that 
they were as effectually secured from air, as if 
hermetically sealed in a glass bottle. But un- 
less in a very dry soil, they must have become 
“ water-soaked.”—Eb. Agriculturtst. ] 


Treatment of Seed Potatoes in France. 
—@o— 

At the recent Exhibition of the Imperial Hor- 
ticultural Society of Paris, M. Gauthier exhibi- 
ted specimens illustrating his treatment of seed 
potatoes for the purpose of hastening their ma- 
turity the following season, and thus enabling 
them to escape the rot. The tubers are taken 
up as soon as ripe, and healthy ones of large or 
middle size-are selected for seed. Theseare put 
into flat, square crates about 28 inches long, 14 
inches broad, and 5 or 6 inches deep, made. of 
narrow strips, with openings left between the 
strips on all sides and at the bottom; the top 
is left open, and the crate rests upon two thick 
cross-bars at the bottom. This permits a free 
circulation of air among the potatoes. They are 
then exposed for at least a month to the open 
air and rain, and kept through the Winter in an 
open shed or garret, where they are protected 
from frost; and not in a dark cellar, but always 
where the circulation of air isas free as possible. 
Under this treatment they soon become quite 











green, and short thick shoots start from the eyes, 
which are carefully left undisturbed. 

In early Spring the crates are taken to the 
field, and the tubers are planted directly from 
them, to protect the sprouts from injury. The 
hardened shoots are said to be found more 
healthy, vigorous, and productive, and much 
more capable of resisting disease, than those 
grown from eyes which have lain dormant 
through the Winter. The crop is also forward- 
ed so that the potatoes may be dug before the 
time when the disease usually makes its appear- 
ance. M. Gauthier states that when tubers are 
to be cut for planting, it increases their vigor 
and productiveness to cut them in Autumn, 


three or four weeks after digging, instead of at, 


the time of planting.—We give the above for 
what it is worth. 


How to Feed out Roots. 
pate. 

“ As root culture is greatly upon the increase 
in this country, and many are trying their first 
experiments with them this Winter, we will 
dropa few hints upon their economical use. 
Nothing is more common than for beginners in 
the business to confine an animal entirely to the 
use of roots. They go upon the principle that 
you can not have too much ofa good thing, and 
give one to three bushels of turnips in a day. 
The change in diet probably sets the animal to 
scouring, and turnips are voted a humbug, when 
the humbug lies altogether in the ignorance of 
the feeder. All animals like a variety of food 
in their diet, and hay or straw should al- 
ways form a part of the daily fodder, no matter 
what else may be added. This course should 
be followed, whether we are seeking to make 
milk or beef, or merely to keep an animal in 
thriving condition. In fattening a bullock, 
a bushel or so a day may be given, accord- 
ing to size, making out the rest of the feed 
in hay, with some kind of grain or meal. In 
feeding milch cows, the same quantity may be 
given, mixing the sliced roots with the cut hay 
at three meals daily. The meal will add more 
to the quality than to the quantity of the milk. 
Stock cattle with plenty of hay and roots will 
not need meal to keep them thriving. A good 
root cutter is indispensable in feeding out roots, 

Then, as to the order in which the various 
roots should be used up, we always begin with 
the white, or soft turnips. These grow quickly, 
and remain in their best condition but a few 
weeks. By the first of January they begin to 
sprout, and lose something of their value. The 
ruta bagas and white French turnips keep well 
through the Winter, and may be used at any 
time; carrots and sugar beets may be used as 
soon as they are dug. The mangel wurzel needs 
to undergo a curing process, and should not be 
used before February. They are excellent keep- 
ers, and will hold on until June. If fed out the 
first part of the season, they make the bowels 
loose, and lead to a false estimate of their value, 

Analysis shows that the mangel has nearly twice 
the nutritive matter contained in the Swedish 
turnip, and experiments in feeding confirm the 
results of the laboratory. They will yield from 
fifty to a hundred per cent more in quantity, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, and are much the 
more profitable root to raise. We find our root 
crops enlarging from yearto year, and that, 
perhaps is the best testimony we can give to 
their value. Our list this year embraces several 
varieties of the white turnips—rock turnips and 
ruta bagas—yellow and white carrots, sugar 
beets and mangel wurzel. ‘ 
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Insurance on Farm Animals. 

In response to the article on this subject, page 
268, of September Agriculturist, Mr. Jno. 8. Wil- 
liams, of Bucks Co., Pa., writes us that in that 
County alone there are at least four associa- 
tions which insure animals against death 
by disease or accident. Part of these societies 
have been in operation for some ten years past, 
and have been found to answer an admirable pur- 
pose. Mr. W. sends us the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the “ Lahaska Insurance Company,” the 
head-quarters of which are at Doylestown, Pa. 
The Company isa mutual one, insuring build- 
ings, personal property, and animals, against 
fire, and also the “ Lives of Domestic Animals 
from Disease or Accident.” The following ex- 
tract relates to losses of animals by death. 

“In case of the death by disease or accident of 
any animal insured in the Life Department, the 
owner shall give immediate notice in writing to 
the Secretary; if the Secretary shall deem it neces- 
sary to make an investigation, he shall attend to it 
himself, or notify one or more of the Directors or 
Surveyors, whose duty it shall be to attend thereto, 
and examine into the facts of the case and report 
the same without delay to the Board of Directors or 
the Executive Committee. If all is right the whole 
insurance will be paid. This being a life insurance, 
no animal will be paid for until it isdead; but when 
an animal becomes injured by disease or accident so 
that there is no probability of its living, or has be- 
come entirely worthless and is likely to remain so, 
or has some very dangerous contagious disease, the 
insured may report the case to the Secretary, who 
mnay appoint an Investigating Committee, (as here- 
in-before specified,) and said Committee shall have 
discretionary power in such cases, and if they shall 
be entirely saiisfied, they may direct to slay the ani- 
inal, and the Company will pay the insurance.” 

The following are the annual rates of insur- 
ance on each one hundred dollars of valuation, 
against death by disease or accident: 


No. 1.—On Horses, Mules, and Cattle, ordinary risk.$1. no 
No. 2.—On Stud Horses or Jacks $2.00 
No. 3.—On Stage Horses 

No. 4.—On Livery Horses 2. 
No. 5. oe _ Horses within 6 months after com- 7 


No. 6 
One er cent additional for risk against Foaling or 


Castrating. 





Care of Cows before Calving. 
——a 

The following extract from a Prize Essay on 
the “Rearing of Calves,” by Thomas Bowick, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society (Eng.), is applicable to all latitudes. 

“The health and condition of the cow before 
calving, greatly influence subsequent results. A 
late milked, lean, raking, ill-cared for beast has 
oftentimes an easier parturition than those that 
are better furnished in these respects. But her 
after milking has a tale to tell of neglect some- 
where; and the scraggy, “set” condition of the 
calf throughout its after course, often arises 
more from this cause than from any other. 
Hence, we would say, dry the cow a fair time be- 
fore calving, and see that she has something bet- 
ter than barley-straw to live on, else the calf and 
its owner will assuredly lose by it. But what is 
regarded as a fair amount of time for being dry ? 
If a cow brings her first calf when from two to 
three years old—which the majority probably do, 
though all will admit that it is too early—we 
should not care to milk her more than five or six 
months after calving. By this means she will 
grow and increase in size and value before her 
second calf. But a cow from the fourth to the 
eighth year, if in good condition, need not be 
dry more than six weeks or two months before 
calving; «e. if fed with a thoroughly liberal hand 





throughout th the: year. Ifmore sparingly fed, or 
if the cow exceeds the latter age, then we should 
prefer her being dry three months before calving. 
But, of course, there are exceptions to be met 
with, which can not come under any general rule, 
such as the case of animals whose flow of milk 
is so strong as to continue almost up to the time 
when a new lacteal secretion commences.” 

We must add here a point that we have dis- 
cussed at length in a former volume of the 
American Agriculturist, viz., that a breeding cow’s 
milk is not fit food for young children; we al- 
ways keep a “farrow cow” to supply milk for 
them. 





A Bag Holder. 


—o———_ 


The boys at least, and farmers who have no 
boys, will be interested in the picture here 
shown. It is a sketch of an implement recently 
received at our office from a Western Yankee, 
(Mr. A. M. Olds, of St. Croix Co., Wis.) The 
apparatus is designed to distend the mouth and 
at the same time hold up abag while being filled 
with grain. It is difficult to show its working 
parts. By pressing down the foot pedal, p, the 
two side boards, b, b, are drawn back. In the 
outer ends of each of these boards is a little 
iron spur. The back board, ¢c, projects he- 
low the side board intothe bag, and on the back 
of this board (c) are two other spurs. When the 
side boards are drawn back, the mouth of the 
bag is placed over the four spurs, and then on 
lifting the foot, the side boards shoot forward, 
pushing the mouth of the bag open, and holding 
it there. The small frame moves up and down 
on the shaft, s, being held up by the cord, », 
which runs over a pulley at the top of s, and is 
attached to a weight running down its center. 
This ingenious arrangement keeps the bag up- 
right, whether long or short, as the grain poured 
in brings the bottom down to the floor, while the 
weight and cord keep the top raised up to the 
full hight of the bag. After a few minutes prac- 
tice we found the apparatus quite convenient. 
It dispenses entirely with a boy or man to hold 
open the bag, while the mouth is readily opened 
wider than can be done by hand. As above 
hinted, the boys will be pleased with this relief 
to them, and a man working alone would cer- 
tainly find it convenient. It will doubtless pay 
well for the small interest on its cost. Not hav- 
ing consulted with the inventor, we do not know 





the price, nor whether the implements are yet 
made for sale. It will doubtless be advertised. 
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Feeding Grain to Colts. 


en 
A subscriber inquiresof the American Agricul - 
turist whether it is advisable to feed oats to 
colts in Winter: some of his neighbors think the 
practice injurious, It is objected that grain 
of any kind is too stimulating for young ani- 
mals, and that they will grow up more hardy if 
kept on scanty feed. We regard this as an er- 
ror. The usual food of an animal, including 
grain, is not “stimulating ” in the same sense as 
the spices and drinks used by man; were that 
the case, there would be no question as to the 
impropriety of allowing grain to young horses 
or other animals. Grain contains more nutri- 
ment than the same bulk of straw or hay. If 
fed in large quantity to one not worked sufti- 
ciently to keep the digestive powers very active, 
the stomach and other organs will be impaired, 
and the health of the animal will be injured. 
But given judiciously, grain promotes the growth 
and strength of horses either young or old. The 
proper way to harden an animal, is, not to cramp, 
the growth of its organs, but to develop them ’ 
to the fullest extent, and nutritious food is 
indispensable to this end. It is the practice of 
some of the best horsemen to allow a small 
quantity of oats or corn to colts, as soon as they 
will eat them, say from a quart to two quarts 
per day during the first Winter, and a more lib- 
eral allowance the following year, increasing the 
quantity gradually. Oats are preferable, as corn 
from its oily nature predisposes to inflammato- 
ry diseases. Herbert says this treatment will 
amply repay the owner in the quality of bone 
and muscle which the animal will form, and in 
the increased size, beauty, and stamina, which 
will be his characteristics when he is growing to- 
ward maturity. He gives his opinion that a colt 
cared for in this way, will be, at two years old, 
the equal of any three-year-old, allowed to take 
his chance without any food but that furnished 
by his dam from her ordinary commons, or 
picked up by himself, in his Sunyner pasture or 
Winter straw-yard. * 
net fi pe 


Truant Bees—Cross Breeds. 
_——~o—— 

Mr. M. Quinby, while at the office of the 
American Agricultwrist recently, related a circum- 
stance, showing the distance to which bees wan- 
der from the hive. Last year he procured some 
of the Italian Bees. A bee-keeper situated 24 
miles distant, informed Mr. Quinby that he had 
the Italian variety also, without buying it. Mr. 
Quinby examined the hives and found several 
well marked specimens showing a decided mix- 
ture of the Italian blood. Subsequently another 
bee-keeper at about the same distance in anoth- 
er direction found a cross of the Italian variety 
had been effected in one of his hives. The Ital- 
ian drone and the queen of the common species 
had met, and the progeny was of course a hybrid 
of the two. The question remains, was it the 
queen or the drone that made such an extended 
excursion——or did they meet half way? And 
further: How far distant must any variety be 
kept from all others, to absolutely prevent 
mixing ? 





———, 2 
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An ignorant man, recovering from sickness, 
was told that he might have a little animal food. 
“Humph!” said he, “I could eat gruel, but I 
can not stand hay and oats. 
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Are the Animals Comfortable ? 
saegens 

Fretful men are seldom fat. Irritation and 
annoyance interfere with both appetite and di- 
gestion. It is your man of comfortable circum- 
stances and easy disposition, that increases in 
bulk. The same is true of animals. A fiery, ex- 
citable beast is fattened with difficulty, and fre- 
quent annoyance of any kind will seriously in- 
terfere with the thrift of stock. Profit as well 
as kindness demands that the comfort of ani- 
mals should be studied. Let us note a few itents 
which are often neglected. 

Regularity in feeding is of the first importance. 
An animal fed at irregular periods will often be 
hungry, and will constantly be on the lookout 
for a supply; this causes continual uneasiness. 
Where the hour for feeding is fixed, and punc- 
tually observed, the appetite is regulated accord- 
ingly; the food is taken with a relish, and 
when it is disposed of, there is no further anxie- 
ty until the next feeding time comes around. 

Keep animals cleanly. Allare so naturally. 
Swine roll in the mud, and hens wallow in dust 
to clear themselves of vermin; they only choose 
the least of two evils. In Switzerland it is said 
that the hair of cows is kept as well combed 
and dressed as that of the women, and the ani- 
mals themselves learn carefully to avoid all soil- 
ing of their coats. Thisis going to one extreme ; 
but the opposite one, the entire neglect which 
allows the hind quarters of animalsin the stable 
to become coated with manure, is a sin against 
common decency. Cleanliness is essential to 
health. The skin performs some of the most 
important functions of the body. Keep it in 
good order by frequent carding and brushing. 
A coarse card is better for this purpose than a 
stiff curry-comb. Much of the labor may be 
saved by supplying the stalls with plenty of 
litter. A good bed of straw will also aid in 
keeping the animal comfortably warm. The 
importance of this has too often been urged in 
the Agricultwrist to need repetition here. 

Continued confinement is irksome to all liv- 
ing creatures. Stock of every kind should be al- 
lowed to spend a little time in the yards during 
the warmest part of every pleasant day. Sun- 
shine is stimulating to all natural functions, and 
is necessary to full health. Finally, keep the 
animals in good humor by keeping good-natured 
yourself. A “jolly” fat man will be much 
more likely to have jolly fat animals, than one 
who can not pass through the yard without 
venting his spleen by a kick or a curse upon 
some unoffending brute. 
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Feeding Boxes Better than Racks. 

Horses do not naturally gather their food from 
trees, why then should they be compelled in 
Winter to take it froma rack over-head? Every 
mouthful requires the animal to assume an un- 
natural position, which with young horses par- 
ticularly, must interfere with the proper devel- 
opment of the muscles ofthe neck, and with the 
graceful carriage of the head. May not the 
awkward manner in which many horses thrust 
their noses forward and upward, be attributed 
to the force of habit acquired in feeding from a 
high rack? Another serious objection to racks 
is the danger from the seeds, dust, etc., falling 
into the eyes of the animal; and further, all the 
effluvia of the stable, the vapors from liquid and 
solid excrements, the exhalations from the skin, 
and from the lungs, pass upward, and are to 
some extent absorbed by the hay—an addition 





neither savory, nor healthful. The feed box 
may be made equally convenient with the rack, 
and is open to none of the above objections. It 
need not be large, and if the bottom be made of 
slats, all rejected fodder can be easily removed. 
A closed box on one side for feeding grain will 
be needed if the bottom of the main box be left 
open. The above may seem an unimportant 
matter to many, but every thing is worthy of at- 
tention which can add to the comfort and health 
of the noblest domestic animal. 





Sheep Wanted ! 
ie 

For some weeks past while on our usual note- 
taking tours in the City Live Stock Markets, we 
have fuund an increasing number of inquirers 
after “store ewes,” that is, those not fat enough 
to make good mutton. Some of the flocks 
brought in, have been sold out by the entire lot 
at $4 each, though the majority of this class sell 
at about $3 per head. The demand is evident- 
ly quite beyond the present supply. Fat sheep 
are of course higher, but not relatively so. Com- 
mon wool has advanced 12 to 15 cents per pound 
within two months, and the prospect of contin- 
ued high prices, especially if the war lasts, has 
awakened sheep graziers to the fact that there is 
really a scarcity of sheep; and those who were 
disheartened by the temporary low price of wool 
last Spring, are now making an effort to increase 
their flocks. Owing to the large demand for 
army clothes, socks, blankets, etc., the price of 
common wool has advanced relatively more than 
the finer grades, and as coarse wooled sheep 
furnish large carcases for the butcher, this class 
is in greater request. The middle wool, such as 
the South Downs, are probably the most profit- 
able in the long run, though the Leicesters or 
long wooled breeds are just now preferred. 
What we wish now to urge upon the readers of 
the American Agriculturist is that their stock of 
sheep at present on hand receive the best atten- 
tion. As the pastures fail, and they come to the 
dry pickings of the yard, give them a daily “bite” 
of turnips or carrots; or in the absence of roots 
let them have a little bran or ship stuff, or corn 
meal, or other food. Look out in time for a first 
rate male to be turned in about the middle of 
December. Randall prescribes 30 ewes for one 
yearling ram; 40 to 50 for a two-year old, and 
50 to 60 fora three-yearold. Taking the lowest 
number, 30, the owner of a flock of sheep can 
well afford to pay $25 or $30 a season for the 
use of a buck which will produce lambs that for 
the same care and food will make sheep worth 
$2 a head more than common grades. We this 
week saw 4 Leicester sheep from Ohio sold for 
mutton at $42,or $10.50 each. Live weight 200 lbs. 

For the American Agriculturist, 
Improved Sheep—Hint to Breeders. 
pepe Ss 

The increased demand and better prices for 
wool now realized, will probably give a needed 
impetus to sheep raising. It is believed that it 
will pay to keep ten times the number of sheep 
now raised in this country, even ifthe demand 
for wool should be inactive, and prices rule low. 
Good mutton will always be wanted, and the de- 
mand will increase as the quality improves. 
As yet, one half our people do not know the 
excellence of this meat, from never having tasted 
a really good article. At present many are de- 
terred from breeding better sheep, by the ap- 
parently high prices at which improved animals 
are held. We believe it would be a paying 








eoperation to buy thorough-bred stock, even at 








the rates demanded, but while the community 
of farmers generally do not judge so, the im- 
provement of our flocks will advance slowly. 
Grade animals will be employed ‘at first, and 
progress will be made by degrees. 

Would it not be well for the breeders of this 
country to institute the practice of annual ram- 
lettings as conducted in England. Many would 
undoubtedly pay well for the use of an animal 
by way of experiment, who could not be induced 
to purchase; and it is quite certain that having 
once seen the good effects of breeding from im- 
proved stock, they would soon be ready buyers. 
The season for introducing the male among the 
ewes is at hand, and it is now too late to arrange 
for public ram-lettings, but would it not be well 
for breeders to give ample facilities for private 
arrangements by which the use of some of their 
impfoved animals could be secured the present 
season? There need be no fear that good stock 
will thus become too common to be remunera- 
tive. In England, where breeding of blooded 
stock has been advancing for scores of years, the 
demand and the prices are better than ever. A 
wider field is open in this country. Who will 
occupy it to the best advantage ? Progress. 





For the American Agriculturist, 


A Plea for the Goat. 

Allow me to call the attention of the read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist to the just claims 
of a domestic animal whose valuable qualities, 
in my opinion, have been too generally passed 


‘by in favor of other and more costly occupants 


of the farm yard—I allude to the Goat. 

In the most ancient of histories we invariably 
find goats mentioned in conjunction with sheep, 
as constituting the chief wealth of the Patri- 
archs, and we read of their flesh being frequent- 
ly offered to guests as a choice morsel, and oc- 
cupying a prominent place at “high festivals.” 

In these modern times it is also certain that 
large flocks are raised in many countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia. Is there any peculiarity of soil 
or climate on this Continent to prevent our do- 
ing so also? Would not the possession of this 
animal, by a cottager or poor man, who has 
neither the facility nor means to keep a cow, be 
a great acquisition ? 

I have one which yields two quarts of milk 
daily, far richer in cream than that of the cow— 
no mean addition, I think, to the scant supply 
of food for the young family of a laboring man. 

Its flesh is sweet and wholesome, and although 
it can not compete with the sheep in the value 
of its outer clothing, yet I believe its hair is used 
to some extent in manufactures, and its skin in 
the shape of leather, is far superior to that of 
the sheep, and brings a much higher price. 

It is hardy in constitution, and by no means 
dainty in its food, thankfully receiving any thing 
you may offer, and nothing comes amiss. It 
will quietly suffer itself to be tied to a stake and 
feed by the road side. It is, when treated kind- 
ly, gentle in disposition, and dearly loves to 


‘romp with the children. It will live on land of 


no value in an agricultural view, and will cour- 
ageously face and beat off the fiercest dog; and 
there is a tradition that when kept around a 
stable, it banishes therefrom many of the dis- 
eases incidental to the horse. ; 
As a friend to the goat, I see all merit, and no 
demerit ; can any thing be shown and proved 
against it—or has it been neglected hitherto like 
another despised favorite of mine, the Ass, solely 
on account of its unpretending modesty, its pa- 
tient docility and lowly obscurity? H. G. T. 
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Is Curing Pork Profitable? 
oe ae 

The majority of pork raisers sell their fattened 
swine, either on foot, or in the carcase after 
slaughtering. The following calculations made 
by Hiram Olmstead, in an Essay on “Practical 
Farming as connected with the Butter Dairy,” 
if correct, prove that it is more profitable to cure 
and pack pork before marketing. He estimates 
pork as worth $7 per hundred, in carcase, and 
$19 per barrel when packed; cured hams 124 
cents, shoulders 10 cents, and lard 124 cents per 
pound; and says: “ Every ten pounds of pork 
packed, will weigh out eleven after it is salted. 
Hams and shoulders will fall short about one- 
eighth, after they are smoked. Cut up the hog 
in the following manner, Split the hog through 
the back bone, take out the lard, cut off the 
head, cut out the hams and shoulders, and cut 
the side meat into strips, the way the ribs run, 
through the back bone. One hundred and eighty 
five pounds of side meat will make a barrel of 
mess pork, and will weigh out after it is salted 
over 200 pounds. Dissolve saltpeter and bathe 
the hams and shoulders; rub on all the fine 
salt that will stick to them, and keep them coy- 
ered with salt two weeks. If large, they will 
need to lay three weeks. Wash off the salt 
and smoke. The coarse meat will be the legs, 
head, and the rib, on the inside of the shoulder. 
At the above prices and estimates, four hogs, 
weighing fifteen hundred, would stand thus: 

5 barrels pork} 185 Ibs, each, = Tbs., at $19.00 per bbl, . 00 
100 ar > rd, leas 5 lbs., 95 Ibs. t 124 per Ib, 11.87 
200 do. ham, less Ib. : 124 per lb, 21.88 


14 «do, shoulders, 38 128 Ibs, ; at * Losbend at 
do. coarse meat, at 2%.. 3 , 


Less five packing barrels at $1 ‘12. Lsiurdanke abe abaed $5.62 
Less four Dashes salt and saltpeter..............++ 3.50—$9.12 


Valine of 1,500 Ibs. pork, packed .. 
Value of 1, 1500 Ibs. sold, ot 81 $7. 


Profit for packing 

The value of the pork at these prices is nine 
cents per pound, after it is packed.” 

We are not certain about these figures. What 
say practical men among the readers of the 
American Agriculturist. The question is open for 
discussion by those experienced in the business. 
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Is Feeding Grain Better than Selling it? 
“ A bird inthe hand is worth two in the bush,” 

is not always true—for instance, if the bird in 
the bush have a nest there. Acting upon the 
teaching of the above proverb, cultivators have 
to a very large extent sold their crops rather 
than fed them out on the farm. Grain threshed 
and sold, brings the ready cash, and it is fed 
grudgingly, if at all, to stock. There may be 
times when the prices of cattle, sheep, and hogs 
are proportionally lower than the price of grain, 
so that there is apparently a loss in converting 
rye, oats, and corn, into beef, pork and mutton, 
but it may be doubted whether there will not 
always be gain enough in the quality of the 
manure from grain fed animals, to overbalance 
this apparent loss. Carefully conducted exper- 

iments have proved conclusively that the quali- 

ty of manure depends very greatly upon the 

-Tichness of the food consumed. An illustration 
of this fact was communicated to the New-Eng- 

land Farmer, by Hon. F. H. Holbrook, to which 

we will call the attention of the readers of the 

American Agriculturist. He says: 

“ How true is the remark of Mr. Coke, late 
Earl of Leicester, that the value of farm-yard 
manure is in proportion to what itis made of. 
If cattle eat straw alone, the dung is straw alone; 
the cattle are straw, the farm is straw, and the 
farmer is straw—they are all straw together. 








Not long ago I had four cows come up to the 
stable in the Fall, which I thought might yield 
a good supply of milk through the Winter, if 
well fed. Ialso had four other animals, cows 
and heifers, which were not expected to give 
much milk until the following grass season. The 
first four were tied in thestable, side by side, and 
received each, in addition to hay and stalks, four 
quarts of small potatoes each morning, and two 
quarts of corn and oatmeal each evening, through 
the Winter. As we expected, they gave a good 
mess of milk, and came out well in the Spring. 
The manure of those four cows was thrown out 
of astable window under the cattle-shed, by itself. 
The other four animals were tied in the same 
stable, next to the first four, and received only 
hay and corn fodder. Their manure was thrown 
out by itself at the next stable window, and un- 
der the same shed, so that the two heaps lay side 
by side. The heap that was made by the four 
cows that were daily messed with potatoes and 
meal, kept hot and smoking all Winter, and was 
wholly free from frost. The heap made by the 
other animals that had only hay and stalks, 
showed no signs of fermentation, and was some- 
what frozen. Observing this difference from 
time to time, curiosity prompted me in the 
Spring to apply those two heaps of manure sep- 
urately, but in equal quantities, side by side, on 
a piece of corn ground. The superiority of the 
corn crop where the manure from the messed 
cattle was applied, over that where the other 
heap was spread, was quite apparent and strik- 
ing, and called my attention more particularly 
than it was ever before directed, to the import- 
ance of feeding out our best or richest products, 


if we would have the best kind of manure for our 


lands, and large crops from them.” 
—_— ees GS ee 


For the American A griculturist. 
Guess Work in Farming—Account Books 
—Platform Scales. 


aise 

Mr. Eprror:—There is too much “guess 
work” on the farm. Not one farmer in ten can 
tell exactly how many acres of corn he raised 
last Summer, nor precisely how many bushels 
there were, nor what the crops cost him. He 
“calculates” there were about twelve acres per- 
haps, and he “reckons” he had somewhere in 
the neighborhood of three hundred and fifty 
bushels; some of it he fed out in the ear to the 
hogs, and some he took to mill; he “didn’t keep 
no account.” Many a man finds himself com- 
ing out behind his expenses at the end of the 
year, when interest day comes around, but he 
does not know where the trouble is. He has 
raised wheat and oats, and cattle and sheep, and 
thinks he sold them at good prices, but there’s 
a great leak somewhere. His ship is sinking, and 
he does not know which plank is rotten. 

When a merchant is selling a piece of cloth, 
he looks at the cost mark, before he will state 
the lowest price, and then he is careful to meas- 
ure the number of yards before making out the 
bill. He also wants to be satisfied that the cash 
will be forthcoming in due time, before he de- 
livers the goods. But the farmer too often does 
no such thing. His first transactions are with 
his fields. He carts out a lot of manure, requir- 
ing considerable labor. He sows some seed, cul- 
tivates the crop with a good many days’ works, 
and receives a quantity of grain. He does not 
know its cost, and can not therefore tell wheth- 
er the field with which he has been dealing has 
made him a fair return, neither can he safely fix 
a price on the crop. If an ox is fattened, too 





often no account is kept of the feed, and more 
careless still, the animal is sold on the foot, his 
weight being estimated, and the price fixed ac- 
cordingly. ‘The buyer has the advantage of long 
every day practice, and can much better judge 
of the probable weight, than the farmer can 
guess at it. 

The whole system is wrong. Every part of 
farm business should be based on facts and fig- 
ures, measure and weight. A set of account 
books in the house and a platform scale for 
weighing at the barn should be part of the farm- 
ey’s fixtures. 

The latter article may be dispensed with on 
small farms, but any one who raises a dozen 
head of cattle per year, will find use enough for 
the scales to handsomely pay the interest on their 
cost. The amount of food given to each ani- 
mal can then be accurately known, the creature 
can be weighed every month or oftener, and 
the food regulated accordingly; and when the 
buyer comes, the farmer will know what to say, 
without a long spell of whittling, or a final 
guess at the right price. JONATHAN. 





Balance the Accounts Now. 

An editor, who unfortunately does business 
on the credit system, and is therefore compelled 
to keep a standing dunning notice, unpleasant 
to both himself and his readers, thus logically 
nudges his readers: “We don’t want money 
desperately bad, of course not, but our credi- 
tors do; and nodoubt they owe you. Now, 
you pay us, we'll pay them, and they’ll pay 
you. We shall all then feel better to begin the 
year, and no one will be the poorer. Let 
us begin square all round.” This is not bad 
advice for others than delinquent subscribers. 

Now is the time to do it. Close up the year 
by settling with everybody. Pay the butcher, 
shoemaker, blacksmith, doctor, minister, every 
body. Has there been an exchange of labor, of 
teams, seeds, implements, etc., among neighbors, 
and the accounts left unbalanced? Before the 
New-Year comes in, let them be adjusted. 
If impossible to get the ring of creditors broken 
into, at least let there be a looking over of ac- 
counts, and the actual balance be ascertained. 
One can meet his neighbors with a better coun- 
tenance, if the actual indebtedness has been 
agreed upon, and acknowledged, than when 
there is an imaginary large debt somewhere 
concealed in the long “running account.” 
“ Short settlements make long friends,” is a good 
old proverb. A man should know, at least 
once a year, precisely how he stands with the 
world. If he is doing well, the knowledge will 
comfort him; if not, it will rouse him to re- 
newed exertion, make him more prudent and 
cautious, and enable him to provide against 
emergencies. 


Fuel—A Hint for December. 

Now is the time to go into the wood-lot, and 
gather up every fallen limb, every pile of chips 
made in recent choppings, all heaps of unde- 
cayed bark, and whatever else is worth saving; 
pick these all up and cart them to the wood- 
shed. Do this work now, before the snow 
falls and covers up these things and hastens 
their decay. If not needed by yourself, invite 
some poorer neighbor to go and help himself. 
This will make his hearth-stone glad in the dark 
days coming—and will it not make your own 
more cheery ? 
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Humbugs in the City—Warning to 
Strangers. 


—_—o— 

Afew days since a stranger called at the 
office of the American Ayriculturist to ask advice. 
He had just been swindled at an auction sale. 
His story was a common one. While passing 
along the street he heard the cry “going, going, 
going!” and on walking into.a store where the 
sale was proceeding, found they were selling 
watches. Several were knocked off at surprié- 
ingly low prices, and carried out by the “ stool 
pigeons,” who were in considerable numbers, 
dressed and appearing like merchants, farmers, 
etc. As they passed out, they exchanged places 
with another set in a similar establishment near 
at hand, and the latter class came in and kept 
up the bidding in presence of our stranger. But 
he was too suspicious to bid, knowing that “ all 
is not gold, that glitters.” Presently one-of the 
company bid off a watch, but appearing to sud- 
denly remember that his money was at the 
hotel, and to be in great fear that he should lose 
the benefit of a splendid purchase, he turned to 
the stranger, and told him that if he would ad- 
vance the money to pay for it, $14, he, the pur- 
chaser, would give him ten dollars, assoon as he 
could get the money from his hotel, as the watch 
was gold and worth much more than the 
amount for which it sold, and they would not 
let him have it without the cash. The stranger 
handed over the $14, and retained the watch 
as security, while the purchaser went to “his 
hotel.” After he had gone, those present told 
the stranger he had been swindled, that the pur- 
chaser would never return, and advised him to 
put up the watch for sale again, and get his 
money back, assuring him it would probably 
bring much more than the sum lent, and thus 
he could make a profit. It was accordingly 
handed over to the auctioneer, and in a twink- 
ling was knocked down at $5, which was hand- 
ed to the stranger. Upon his remonstrating, 
he was informed that the sale was over, and he 
might as well clear out. We directed him to 
the Mayor’s office, where he made his complaint, 
but as he had consented to the second sale, 
the only course left was for him to prefer a 
charge of swindling against the parties, and re- 
main in the City until it could be brought to 
trial, which would require several days, while it 
was necessary for him to return to his distant 
home. So the swindlers escaped punishment, 
and the sufferer left the City, partly initiated into 
the mysteries of a “ Mock Auction Shop.” 

This is a specimen of transactions that occur 
in this City many times a day. The sufferers are 
usually situated as this stranger was, being una- 
ble to remain and prosecute, and the authori 
ties can not legally interfere without sufficient 
evidence to make out a case, 

It is doubtful whether a regular reader of the 
Agriculturist would have been humbugged in this 
manner, as we have frequently exposed these 
Mock Auctions. Repeated cautions are neces- 
sary, however, for the swindlers of this sort 
abound, and have many cunning plans to en- 
trap the unwary. Remember when visiting 
any City never to enter an auction store un- 
less you have first been assured of its good chars 
acter by reliable parties. And furthermore, 
trust no stranger to handle your money, or to 
advise you how to dispose of it. Before leay- 
ing home, ascertain from your merchant or 
other neighbor the name of some reliable per- 
gon to whom you can refer here, and you will 
always find a willingness on the part of our cit- 





izens to afford all possible protection against im- 
position. We have saved many thousands of 
dollars to our readers, who have come here in 
answer to advertisements for various business 
enterprises, but it is often impossible for us to 
find the time to attend to all who call. Time 
is money, and there are only 24 to 26 working 
days in a month. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
How to Make Luxuries Cheap. 
HE CITY MILLIONAIRE AND THE COUNTY LAWYER. 


Bullion, up in his brown stone mansion in 
Fifth Avenue, when he makes a feast, and does 
his very best, must have a few dozen Duchess 
pears at about five dollars a dozen, and sundry 
bunches of Black Hamburgs, and the Muscats, 
at one dollar a pound and upward. The florist 
is called upon for bouquets, and the camellias, 
roses, and other flowers in mid-winter, smell 
quite as much of the gold, as the fruits taste of 
that article. It makes even Bullion sweat 
when he comes to look over and settle the bills 
for that magnificent entertainment. 

A Christmas dinner is given out in the country 
by @ professional man of less than a tithe of Bul- 
lion’s means, and it has more than Bullion’s 
bounty; and the beauty of the whole is, that 
every staple article in the whole bill of fare is a 
home product. The turkey that crowns the ta- 
ble, a gobler of the present season, weighing 
twenty potinds, has been raised by the master 
of the feast, and fattened on corn, the growth of 
his own plantation. The same may be said of 
the chickens and ducks that make their appear- 
ance on other parts of the table. There is not a 
vegetable, from the potatoes to the celery, but 
grew inhis own garden. The wheaten loaf is 
from grain that grew in his fields, and that pe- 
culiar golden hue of the butter you see, must 
have come from the Alderney heifers that the 
owner exhibited at the fair, Amd as the dessert 
comes in, you see the Beurre Diel, and the Glout 
Morceau pears are from trees that he plant- 
ed orily flve yearsago. The grapes are from the 
cold vinery, and the flowers from the conserva- 
tory, where the family have a small flower gar- 
den with pleasant Summer heat all Winter long. 
He lives like a nabob, and supplies at least nine- 
tenths of his table expenses from his little farm 
of less than twenty acres. His professional in- 
come is less than three thousand a year, and yet 
he has more luxuries upon his table and enter- 
tains his friends in better style, than Bullion 
with his ten thousand a year and ten African 
boarders in the basement. He has hosts of 
friends, and they are fond of visiting him. His 
fruits are excellent, and his discourse upori all 
the mysteries of the vegetable garden and the 
fruit yard, are better still 

All these luxuries that have become his every 
day comforts, are the result of a little skill in 
cultivating the earth, anda little oversight of the 
daily work ttpon the farm and in the garden. 
The hours devoted to these pursuits are not mis- 
sed from his professional work. They frath- 
er invigorate him, and make him a better 
lawyer than he would be if he were confined 
wholly to his office. 

He has an intelligent faith in his horticultural 
operations, and is a great deal more sure of his 
case when he plants a fruit tree, than when he 
pleads incourt. A tree planted is not aban- 
doned to its fate, but followed up with generous 
culture, until it bears bountifully. Dwarf pears 
are a success in his grounds, and grapes out of 


doors and under glass are daily” food from Sep- 
tember to January. He has fruit of some kind 
the year round, andin great abundance’ 
But you will ask “how does he pay for’ it?” 
Mainly by working the twenty acres of lan) 
and selling the surplus products in the best mar- 
kets. The vegetables go to the village which is 
handy, and the fruits to the City which is but 
three hours distant. There is a Yankee thrift, 
(he is one of them) and management about every 
thing, and the luxuries of his table which would 
cost Bullion two thousand a year, cost him noth- 
ing, heclaims. He sells enough from his place to 
pay for all his labor and manure, and for the in- 
terest on his investment. The rest he thinks he 
can afford to enjoy with his family and friends, 
We can not all imitate his example, but we can 
all plant a few more trees and have cheap lux- 
uries. CoNNECTICUT. 
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Readings and Doings in War Times. 

What shall we read in these days of wars and 
rumors of wars? The newspaper, of course ; 
but not that only. We pity the man who does 
not feel a deep, an all-absorbing interest in the 
welfare of his country, in this hour of strife and 
peril. But the danger is, that this interest will 
become exeessive and morbid. The danger is, 
that one’s time and thoughts will be so engrossed 
with this stbject, that he will become unfitted 
for the ordinary duties of life. When the fresh 
daily paper comes in, the latest telegraphic dis- 
patches must be read, of course; then the older 
“specials”; then the editorials; then the com- 
ments of cotemporary papers; then the opinions 
of foreign journals. And so, we read on and on, 
till our eyes ache, and our heart aches, and our 
nerves are unstrung, and we are unfit for any- 
thing, and ean do nothing but wait for the next 
paper, only to gothrough the same round of 
excitement, 

Now, let ts protest against this immoderate 
“bolting” of newspapers. Sad as the times are, 
and deeply a# all must feel concerned in the fate 
of the coutitry, it becomes us to keep self-con- 
trolled. If duty does not call us personally to 
the field of battle, there is something for us to 
do athome. We have our families to support, 
our children fo educate, our schools and church- 
és to maintain with vigor. The great interests 
of morality and social order should be watched 


“over now with special care. The springs of vir- 


fue and law and intelligence should be kept 
open, and guarded with sleepless vigilance. And 
to this end, if is of the highest importance, to 
keep our minds calm and well poised. Nor let 
it be forgotten, that in all such periods of excite- 
ment theré is increased liability to sudden at- 
tacks of heart disease and apoplexy. 

Let usread something beside the daily news- 
paper, and think and talk of something beside 
the last. sensation dispatches; And, (as just now 
we are editorially addressing farmers,) why not 
read our agrictltural and horticultural papers 
and books systematically, attend regularly to 
our crops and stock and whatever concerns us 


as tillers of the soil. Let us look after our chil- 


drene’ education and their morals. See too it 
that fio important interest of society suffers from 
neglect. By $0 keeping our hearts calm, by 


| maintainitig évery source of virtue and princi- 


ple in the community, we shall be best able per- 
sonally to go through this fiery trial, and our 
country will be best able to meet any demands 
that may be made upon its courage or its re- 
sources. As individuals we have each a part 





toperform in this eventful period of our history, 
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breaking up and preparation of soils for 
seeding—not in all cases, but for a consid 
erable proportion of al. arable sand. 

|| (2) That while of twelve or fifteen ditfer- 
|| ent methods before tne public, Mr. Fow- 
ler and Mr. Howard are at present the 
only real competitors, Mr. Fowler has 
now the best of the race. At the recent 
trials in Engiand, Mr. Fowler not only 

| carried off the principal prizes offered 
by the Royal Agricultural Society, but 

' he also won the highest approbation 

| Of the thousands of practical cultiva- 
}; tors who gathered at the exhibition. 
|| These trials were not confined to a few 
} hours’ work on a limited plot of favorable 

m land, but they extended over more than a 
:. week’s time and embraced two large plots 
of 32 and 50 acres, affording a marked va- 

riety of soils and circumstances. 

Hh af i ee ya ae | ip j i ma 6=—s- Lhe Judges’ decision was to the effect 
it ny | i ee PAM Alege ; my hilly that (1) “ Fowler’s is the best application 
i HAWN iy im i | Ti We | of Steam-power to the cultivation of the 
Hl (WT Hi mol # i bp | my a 1 i soil, before the public, and the most useful 
Hy WA ] 5 Vp i i hy 1 i f one upon the generality of soils, in its 
Hi MR | } ;! a P| { \! | H \a; adaptation to the ordinary portable en- 
WAN | | gine. (2) That Howard’s is distinguished 
as a good apparatus attached to the ordi- 

im nary farm engine, upon light descriptions 

i@ of soils, and as such it will be a most pop- 
ular machine.” This feature of Howard’s 

| apparatus, viz: its capability of being at- 
tached to ordinary portable engines and 

its adaptability*to light lands, led us in 

the September Agriculiurist, where we ex- 
hibited a sketch of Howard’s plow at 
work, to give the preference to his sys- 

I tem, especially for the light land of our 
Western prairies, which are to be tle 

| great field of operations for the Steam 
plow in this country. Subsequent exam- 
ination of the two systems, and especially 

of the results of the Leeds Show, have 

led us to modify the opinion previously 

held. We are further convinced that 

Hif| the Steam plow is byno means to be 
MMs confined entirely to the broad prairies 
‘of the West, but it will be found well 
adapted even to the small field system of 

} : Mt ‘i CR | ay the older States. Steam power, where- 
I ee |i i ne 4 4 aa Hf HA |, Miata ever applicable, is far cheaper than that 
it 2 heed \ My hy i \\@) obtained from the muscles of animals, 
") and the heavier the land, the greater will 

be the gain from the application of steam, 

| And if, as was proved at Leeds, a strong 
clay soil can be thoroughly broken with 
Fowler’s apparatus, for $1 an acre, when 
the same work would cost fully $2.50 if 
done by horse power, the subject is one 
of vast importance to American farmers 
generally. In England it is estimated 
that the use of Steam plows upon only 
three-tenths of the cultivated soil, will 
dispense with the use of 24 900 horses, 
saving their cost, their feed, and their at- 
tendance. Their work will be done by the 
coals that now lie dormant under the sur- 
face. We are happy to announce 
that Mr. Fowler has sent one of his Steam 
plows to this country under the care of 
his agent, Mr. R. W. Eddison, who is 
Fowler's Steam Plow at Work. | nth measures to exhibit its practical 
working here. We have been in correspon- 

dence with Mr. E., who is now at Philadel- 
phia, and had expected ere this to witness 
the apparatus in actual operation, but, unfor-. 
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The final results of the thorough and long | (1) That sufficient advance has already been made 
continued trials of Steam Plows, made under the | in the construction of steam engines and plows, 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society dur- | to settle the question of economy decidedly in 
ing the past Summer, establish two points: | favor of Steam power over horse power, in the 
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tunately, the sickness of his chief engineer 
or plowman, has deprived us of the opportunity 
thus far. The approach of freezing weather 
may prevent much being done this year, but 
during our next volume we shall be able to 
furnish full and definite information upon the 
whole subject. 

The accompanying illustration will give the 
reader a general understanding of the operation 
of Fowler’s Steam plow. The main features are: 
the Portable Steam Engine on the left; the plows 
in the center; and the anchor at the right. We 
reserve a particular description of seperate parts 
for future illustration on a larger scale. The 
Engtne is placed on wheels and moves along the 
head-land, propelled by its own power, at the 
will of the operator. The guide wheels enable 
the operator to move the engine in any desired 
direction. From a drum driven by the engine, 
one wire rope extends to the plow and one to 
the anchor on the other side of the field. The 
ropes coil around opposite sides of the drum, so 
that by reversing the motion of the drum the 
ropes may be alternately let out and drawn in. 
The Anchor is a loaded box on sharp edged 
wheels which cut into the soil. The rope pulley 
is connected with wheel work so as to move the 
anchor forward at each reversal of the plows. 
The Plows are arranged in two gangs, 8 or4 in 
each, the mold-boards being half right and half 
left hand. The gangs are joined to an axle sup- 
ported on wheels, and so arranged that the plow- 
man by changing his position can elevate or 
depress either set of plows. If the field be wide 
so as to require long ropes, they are supported 
by parters to prevent dragging on the ground. 
Two of these are shown, one on the right, and 
one on the left of the plow. When used, boys 
are required to shift their positions as needed. 
The plows are set to cut furrows of any required 
depth. The engines are usually of 12-horse 
power, and the four plows can be moved some- 
what rapidly backward and forward, even 
through heavy seil, the power being equal to 
three horses for each of four plows, or four 
horses for each of three plows. The engine, of 
course, does not tire out and require resting, nor 
is it affected by hot weather.—This general de- 
scription is all that we have room for in this 
paper. 

———>  — @ 
Keeping Apples—New Method. 
——_—o—- 

Mr. M. R. Thompson of Mifflin Co., Pa., in a 
letter to the American Agriculturist, describes his 
method of keeping choice apples which appears 
to be worth noticing. He packs them in bar- 
rels or large boxes, surrounding each apple with 
common dry ground gypsum (plaster of Paris). 
This is readily done thus: Put into the bot- 
tom of the barrel, or box, an inch of the plaster 
and then a layer of apples, keeping them from 
contact with each other, and an inch from the 
side all round. Sift in naore plaster to fill up 
the spaces and cover the whole nearly an inch. 
Then add another layer of apples and more 
plaster, and soon to the top. The plaster em- 
ployed is, we suppose, the common ground plas- 
ter for fertilizing—not the calcined used for mak- 
ing casts,models, etc. The former is cheap in most 
parts of the country, costing from $3 to $10 a 
tun, according to the locality, distance from the 
quarries or seaboard. The present retail price 
in this City is about $10 per tun. Of course the 
plaster is just as good for application to the 
field after being used during Winter for pack- 
ing apples. The plan is worthy of trial at least, 
for it would appear reasonable that the - fruit 











thus surrounded with a compact mass of dry 
powder, should keep almost.as well as if hermet- 
ically sealed. Mr. T. says he keeps pound pip- 
pins thus packed, in good order until the follow- 
ing June. We judge from a remark in his let- 
ter, that he does not store them. in a cellar, but 


in any cool room of the dwelling or out-house.’ 


We are not certain- whether the dry plaster 
would be a sufficient non-conductor to keep frost 
out, if exposed to severe cold—especially from 
the fruit near the outside of barrels. 
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An Unpatented Fruit Gatherer. 

We have at our office a pretty fruit-gather- 
er made by Mr. A. M. Halstead, of Westchester 
Co., N. Y., who manufactures for such of his 
neighbors as desire them, but he disclaims any 
patent right, and offers to all the readers of the 
American Agricul- 
turist the free 
privilege of mak- 
ing and using as ‘ 
many as_ they 
choose. Our ar- 
tist has sketched 
the apparatus so 
plainly that little 
further descrip- 
tion is needed, 
The staff is made 
in sections or 
joints. Two of 
the sections, s, s, 
areshown. They 
join together at 
a,a The pick- 
ing is done by two 
sets of fingers, 7, 
which open and 
close up, like the 
clasping of the 
right and left 
hand. The motion is given by the handle h, 
which draws down the wire,w, that extends to the 
sliding block 6. A spiral spring pushes the block 
upward which closes the fingers to grasp the 
fruit, and when pulled off it drops into the net 
work bag. The implement costs about $1.75 
when the fingers are made of iron, and $2.50 if 
made of brass, as in the sample before us. ~ 








Improved Fruit Cellar. 

A fruit cellar, owned by Mr. Andrew Camp- 
bell, of Monroe Co., N. Y., is described in the 
Country Gentleman by 8. E. Todd, who recent- 
ly visited it, as follows: A neat cellar, with wa- 
ter-lime bottom was first made; then it was ceil- 
ed up neatly and tight, on every side, and above 
and beneath also. A space of about six inches 
was left on the sidés and bottom, between the 
ceiling and the stone walls and over the water- 
lime bottom, so that the air could circulate freely 
allaround. Between the ceiling over-head, and 
the carriage floor, the space is filled with grout- 
ing or lime mortar. The windows to the cellar 
are double, that is one window in the wall, 
and one window in the ceiling; and either of 
them can be opened at pleasure, or the inside 
window can be closed, and the outside one 
opened; and-thus a current of fresh air can 
pass entirely round between the walls. The en- 
trance,also, is secured by double doors,one neatly 
fitted on each side of the jamb casings. The fruit 
is placed in shallow bins, one above the other, 
on each side of thecellar. By this arrangement, 








all dampness is excluded, and fruit will keep 
much longer and better than in ordinary cellars. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Grape Notes. 

The Logan.—In response to inquiries about this 
new grape, the writer will state his experience 
with it the past two years at Clinton, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., a few miles from Utica. The vines have a 
western exposure, and do not get the sun’s rays 
until one o’clock. They have blossomed and set 
their fruit well. The berries color about the 
same time with the Concords which have a bet- 
ter aspect. But when the Concords had become 
fully ripe, the Logans were not yet sweet; 
and to. the last, they had a certain tang peculiar 
to an unripe grape. -In short, to the taste of 
the writer, they were not quite equal to the 
Concord. Let it be remembered, however, that 
the Logans have an unfavorable situation, and 
that the above experience is that of only two 
seasons. They may prove better elsewhere. 

Garrigues.—Not an inferior grape, by any 
means, though not entitled to the first rank. It 
looks like the Isabella, only the bunches are 
smaller. It ripens a week or so earlier. Who- 
ever has but little room to spare, had better 
wait a little longer for something better. 

Northern Muscadine-—This is too good to be 
discarded from the second class of grapes. Hardy, 
ripens with the Concord, is sweeter than that, 
and the amber-colored bunches, when thinned 
out, are quite handsome. 

To Kalon.—F rom three years’ experience with 
this, in the latitude of Albany, we are not in- 
clined to speak very highly of it. Under com- 
mon management, it bears but a moderate crop, 
and ripens its frait ho earlier than the Isabella. 
Yet what we do get, are first-rate. Bunches and 
berries large, nearly black, very sweet, buttery, 
luscious, tender. For southern N. Y., and the 
latitude of Pennsylvania and Ohio, we should 
think it would prove a valuable grape. 

Rebecca,—It rises in our estimation every year. 
Here in Oneida Co., N. Y., it does not mildew 
at all, or at least, no more than the Isabella and 
Diana. One vine is on an open trellis in the gar- 
den, running north and south; another is on 
the south side of the dwelling, where it receives 
the direct rays of the sun. In both cases, the 
foliage remains fresh and green all Summer. It 
is hardy enough, when protected as all vines 
should be in Winter. It grows fast enough 
when once established; it bears abundantly ; 
the berries are sufficiently large; they ripen be- 
fore the Isabella, and when ripe, are not inferi- 
or to any grape grown in the open air—the Del- 
aware not excepted. And the fruit has one oth- 
er excellence: it is greenish white, and so de- 
ceives the birds and boys, while the Delawares 
and Concerds:close at hand will be stolen, It 
is an excéHent keeper in Winter, in this respect 
excelling the Delaware. [As to the quality we 
quite agree with our associate, but after six 
years’ trial here, we give up the Rebecca as a 
grape that we can not grow. We could sooner 
raise bearing standard pear trees, than large 
fruitful Rebecca grape vines.—O. J.] 

The Owyahoga.—All the plants of this late com- 
er sent out last Spring, so far as we have seen or 
heard, were quite small, and so feeble that many 
of them died in the process of transplanting. 
Of the fruit we have not yet tasted, but it is 
spoken of in the highest terms. We should 
judge, from the accounts given, it would al- 
most rival the Rebecca and Delaware. 
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Why Cultivated Trees and Plants need 
Winter Protection. 


——_—_o—— 


To plants or trees growing where nature 
planted them, untrammeled by artificial culture, 
the Winter season, is not injurious but beneficial. 
The inner germs of the buds formed in Summer, 
are wrapped up in many a protecting fold. As 
the season advances, the tender new growth of 
branches is ripened and hardened against frost. 
Later, we see the leaves ripening, changing col- 
or, and dropping to the. ground to cover the 
roots with a warm mantle. And when Winter, 
the night of vegetation comes on, those plants 
which have been allowed to have pretty much 
their own way, gently sink into repose, appa- 
rently enjoying the season of rest as much as 
tired man welcomes the slumbers of the night. 

But not so with cultivated plants and trees. 
Few of them are really at home. Look at the 
mixed character of our artificial vegetation. We 
are not satisfied with our native productions, but 
have canvassed the other hemisphere to gratify 
our tastes. It is doubtless well that it is so. Go 
into our fruit gardens, and see the Duchesses, 
the Louises, and Beurres, and Doyennes, among 
our pears; the Monsieurs, the Reines, the Vic- 
torias, the Drap D’Or, ete., among our Plums. 
Go into the ornamental grounds, and we find 
trees, shrubs and vines from Japan, China, Cen- 
tral Asia, Australia, Africa, Central Europe, and 
England. Some of these, indeed, are hardy, but 
not all. And if we insist upon transporting 
them from their native habitats into our colder 
climate, we must protect them. 

Again, look at our artificial and unnatural 
modes of cultivation. When nature plants trees, 
she sets them in assemblages, where one will 
shield the other, in Winter and Summer. Those 
exposed to the sun and storm, to the many and 
sudden changes of temperature, she clothes with 
branches and foliage from top to bottom. Her 
shrubs and vines are protected, more or less, in 
the same way, and her tender plants are shield- 
ed by overhanging trees, and by warm and dry 
blankets of leaves, ; 

We affect to be wiser than nature, and so we 
reverse her processes. Our trees we cruelly 
trim up like bean poles, and then set out singly 
in the open plain, exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of the year. And so with our shrubbery and 
plants. We studiously keep the ground neat and 
clean around their roots, and thus expose them 
to great alternations of heat and cold. And then 
instead of allowing them to grow in soil enrich- 
ed moderately by decaying vegetation, we crowd 
them into excessive luxuriance by stimulating 
manures. Such growth is unnatural, and it is 
nothing strange that trees and plants so treated 
need protection in Winter. 

But perhaps enough has been said to show 
that, taking our trees and plants as .they are, 
they require some artificial protection in frosty 
weather. Of the ways of accomplishing this, 
we shall say something in another article. 
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The Variegated Leaved Maple. 
——eo— 

This new variety of the maple (Acer negundo 
vartegata) which was considerably praised last 
year in French journals, and which was referr- 
ed to, as “it is said,” in the American Agricultur- 
ist (Vol. XIX, p. 114), is strongly condemned by 
a French correspondent of the London Agricul- 
tural Gazette. He says, “I saw not long since 
that identical ‘fine plantation’ mentioned as 








standing in the Bois de Boulogne, and I give 
you my honor, I thought it was a lot of linen 
hanging out to bleach. Any thing more ugly 
can not beconceived ...It is inconceivable that 
it can be endurable under any circumstances 
whatever, unless in a ‘collection’ of variegated 
leaved plants, shown in pots, in some rural dis- 
play of childish curiosities.” —After such a show- 
ing we do not care to order any specimens at 
novelty prices. 
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How to Protect Trees and Plants in 
Winter. 


1. Fruit Trees.—All trees newly planted should 
have a little extra soil thrown over the roots, to 
protect them from severe frost, or rather, from 
sudden alternations of freezing and thawing. 
This slight elevation over the roots will serve 
to throw off surface water which would other- 
wise be likely to stand around the tree to its in- 
jury. Its weight, too, will help to anchor the 
tree, and prevent its being blown over by the 
winds. After trees have been planted one year, 
some coarse manure may be laid over the roots 
in the Fall, instead of the soil aforementioned, 
which will both protect the roots and feed them. 
If field mice abound in the neighborhood, a small 
hillock of dirt, say six or eight inches high, 
should be thrown up around every young tree, 
just before Winter sets in. Ofcourse, this must 
be removed in the Spring. Some of the more 
tender pear trees will be benefited by winding 
athin rope of straw around their trunks. Cher- 
ry trees are less liable to burst their bark, if a 
board, or two boards nailed together at the 
edges, are set up against the south side of the 
trees. We have sometimes used a section of 
bark from a forest tree in the same way. This 
bark may be loosely tied by strings to the south 
side of the trunk. 

2. Ornamental Trees.—Of the deciduous portion 
of these, the treatment should be essentially the 
same as with fruit trees. Those just planted 
should be staked on two sides, and tied up firm- 
ly with straw ropes, or broad leather bands, or, 
better still, with stout listing from the tailors’ 
shops. This will prevent their being blown 
over, and the loosening of their roots in the soil. 
A few half-hardy trees (in central: New-York, 
like the Virgilia lutea, Kolreuteria, Salisburia,) 
some of the Magnolias, etc., when quite small, 
should have their branches gathered together, 
and bound about with coarse matting. This 
will be needful, at the longest, only for one or 
two Winters. 

Some of the hardy evergreens, when quite 
small and newly planted, are benefited by a 
slight protection for one year. Drive in two or 
three stakes around atree, so that their tops will 
nearly meet above its apex, then bind a few 
evergreen branches loosely about them. This 
is not designed to keep the young tree warm, but 
to guard it in its new situation from too sudden 
changes of the weather. Half-hardy conifers 
will need a slight protection of this sort for sev- 
eral years; and experience only can decide 
whether it can ever be wholly dispensed with. 

3. Shrubs, Vines, and Planis—Tender shrubs 
may be tied up with straw or coarse mats, or 
they may be bent to the ground and covered 
with litter. The last is the best way to protect 
tender roses, raspberries, grape-vines, delicate 
honeysuckles, English Jay, and other ornament- 
al vines. All ordinary herbaceous plants should 
be protected by the debris of their own foliage, 
and with a little soil or coarse manure from the 








horse stable. Whatever material is used, it is 
desirable that it be light and porous. And the 
covering need not be as thick and heavy as is 
often used. What is wanted is chiefly some- 
thing to keep the plant in a uniform temperature, 





How to Transplant Large Trees. 
—~@——— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In the October number of the Agriculturist you 
say plant small trees. The writer of this is one 
of your subscribers of the “ Young America” 
order, who can’t wait fora tree to grow for 
shade in the lawn. Five or six years since I 
built mea cottage, and being in a hurry for shade 
trees, I proceeded in the following way: In the 
Fall, before the ground was frozen, the places 
for planting were selected, and the surface was 
covered with litter, to prevent the ground freez- 
ing. I then went to the forest and chose eight 
or ten white pine and hemlock trees about twen- 
ty five feet high, cleared away the leaves and 
earth down to near the roots, and dug a trench 
around each tree about a foot deep, from three 
and a half to four feet from the trunk. I threw 
litter in the bottom of each trench, and left them 
until the frost had entered the ground about 
eight inches. They were then ready to remove. 
I used a pulley to draw them over with, and 
most of the roots were held fast in the cake of 
frozen earth. They all lived and are thriving, 
and Ihave not only enjoyed their shade, but 
the disappointment of my neighbors, who 
prophesied that none of them would live. 

E. F. N. 
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Transplanting Laurel—Rhododendron 
Maximum. 
_o 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


I noticed in the November American Agricul- 
turist, for this year, page 324, some directions you 
gave a lady correspondent, concerning the prop- 
er mode of lifting and subsequent culture of the 
“Laurel” (Kalmia). I presume you allude to 
the small “Sheep Laurel,” as the mountaineers 
call that plant. As to the “ Rhododendron Maxz- 
imum” which is also erroneously called “The 
Big Laurel” by most persons, I take pleasure in 
stating here, that three years ago I lifted about 
one dozen of that species of plant, then grow- 
ing on the banks of the “Tygart Valley River,” 
immediately opposite the town of Grafton, 
North-western Virginia, at noon on the 2ist of 
July (and a very hot day it was too), with a ball 
of their native soil (leaf mold) attached to them. 
They all are alive to this day, and have yielded 
me each season since, beautiful blueish white 
flowers. About two years ago I caused to be 
lifted, in the same way (earth and all) several 
more plants of the Rhododendron Maximum, at the 
same place, of sizes from 2 to 6 feet high, with 
well formed and large heads, and these all yield- 
ed me this past Summer, numerous large and 
beautiful trusses of flowers; one plant among 
them—had beautiful white flowers. I judge from 
this, that ifI, only an inexperienced amateur, 
have been so successful in growing these plants, 
both large and small, that all the outcry about 
the difficulty of growing them after their being 
transplanted, is without just cause—I certainly 
think, however, that leaf mold or peat is their 
natural food, for I observed, when they were 
lifted, that they would not fix their roots in the 
subsoil, but spread laterally along with the leaf 
mold. My Rhododendron plants are now well 
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set with fine buds for next season. One plant 
has 24 buds on it. L. H. Jomns. 
Baltimore Co., Md. 


The Moles! The Moles!! Help Wanted!!! 


A HINT TO YANKEE INVENTORS. 
=e 

What shall we do with the moles? They are 
worse than the frogs of Egypt, this year. The 
frogs work above board-and we could catch 
them if troublesome. The sneaking moles are 
every where beneath our grounds, plowing them 
at night in all directions, upsetting and destroy- 
ing the plants, and sadly marring the intended 
beauty of the smooth lawns. This is the hight 
of ingratitude. For years we have taken their 
part, proclaiming them as innocent, fellows in- 
tent only on destroying noxious insects. Last 
year we remonstrated against their extra depre- 
dations, and this year, as if in revenge, they have 
swarmed upon us in tmnumerable multitudes. 
Qur rat terrier was let loose, but his subterra- 
nean excavations, and mounds, were worse than 
the enemy. We poisoned cheese and placed it 
in their paths; the cheese disappeared but the 
moles did not. We set traps, but with asignifi- 
cant thumb upon the nose and distended little 
finger, they laughed at our inventions, and made 
two new paths for one old one we had waylaid. 

Seriously, we are at our wit’s end, and in anx- 
iety as to the future. Ifthe moles go on increas- 
ing as they have for two years past, and no 
remedy can be found, we shall have to sur- 
render at discretion, and yield them full pos- 
session of the contested ground. And we find 
that we are far from being alone in ourtroubles. 
Here is an opening for some ingenious Yankee. 
Whoever shall first contrive some simple, feasible 
mode of destroying moles will not only confer a 
favor upon multitudes, but gather dimes into 
his own pocket. We promise to the first suc- 
cessful practicable mole catcher a free adver- 
tisement to the hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist, that will be 
worth more than all the hand-bills he could is- 
sue ina year. Whois to be the lucky man ? 

N. B.—The moles hereabouts are apparently a 
different species from those common in Europe, 
and they evidently require a different treatment, 
as all European remedies fail here. 


eee 
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Hens versus Bugs. 

A neighbor, who has fine gardens, useful and 
orpamental, started in life with the idea that he 
could not have hens running at large, and a 
well kept garden at the same time. He felt cer- 
tain that the poultry would scratch, and roll, and 
tear his neat parterres all to pieces. So biddy 
was abjured. But his neighbors kept hens, lots 
of them. And their annoyances, fore and aft, 
right and left, were exceeding great and numer- 
ous. Sticks and stones, whistling, loud shout- 
ing, all did no good. Hecomplained to his neigh- 
bors. “Dothe hens trouble you sir! indeed, 
it is too bad; they shall be shut up.” So said 
each neighbor, yet, after a day or two of con- 
finement, the hens were at liberty again. 

In the lull of our friend’s exasperation, one 
day he happened to observe that while his 
neighbors hens scratched and rolled among his 
cucumber and melon vines, they also extermi- 
nated the vermin thereabout. He noticed soon 
after, that while they scratched off the mulch- 
ing from arour@ his pear-trees and rose-bushes 
and dahlias, they did it in order to get at the 
insects which are destructive to these trees and 
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plants. At length, he concluded that poultry, 
vexatious as they were to him, were on the 
search for food, and since they fed on what was 
injurious to his garden, he might put up with 
their trespasses. The neighbors began to no- 
tice that our friend threw fewer and fewer sticks 
and stones, and made fewer complaints, and 
at last he rejoiced in the possession of a dozen 
or two fowls, to dig and scratch on his own ac- 
count. He submitted to the least of two evils. 
— 6 ee 

Hyacinths in Glasses for House Ornaments 

in Winter. 


eae 

A pleasing, and at the same time a cheap or- 
nament for the house in Winter, is obtained by 
growing hyacinths in glass vessels of the form 
shown in the accompanying engraving. This 
is a sketch from one of half a dozen now 
standing upon our office table. The bulb lies 
in the wide neck, while the long roots already 
extend to the bottom of the water. They have 
been growing some three weeks. In a monthor 
so a stem will shoot up, and a beautiful spike of 
fragrant flowers will be produced. The ordina- 
ry hyacinth glasses of the form here shown, are 
sold by seedsmen at 
$1.50 per dozen (124c. 
each). They are of 
various colors—-white, 
pink, carmine, green, 
blue, etc., with inter- 
mediate shades. The 
colors answer in part 
for labels; thus, a red 
flowering bulb may 
be put in a red glass, 
blue in blue glass, and 
so on. Each bulb 
should, however, have 
its specific name on a 
neat label attached to 
the glass—As most 
hyacinth bulbs are 
imported from Holland, arriving here in Sep- 
tember and October, the earlier they are put in 
glasses the better; but if in good condition they 
may be either planted out-doors, or put in glass- 
es in November or December even. A common 
practice is to set the bulbs in pots of earth, and 
put them in a cool place to start slowly, and af- 
terward transfer them to glasses for successive 
forcing, as required. When put in glasses di- 
rect, select firm sound bulbs that have not be- 
gun to grow, and lay them crown side up in the 
wide neck, or saucer part ofthe glass. Fill with 
rain or brook water so as tojust touch the lower 
portion of the bulb, and set away in a cool dark 
place for two to four weeks, when they may be 
brought forward, and set first in a moderately 
warm place with a mild light, and afterward in 
heated apartments with a strong light. A bay- 
window, or other window affords a good place 
for them. When first brought to the light, the 
water should be poured off and fresh added, and 
it should afterward be changed every two weeks. 
As the stalk shoots up, a wire may be twisted 
around the boitle and extend upward fora sup- 
porting stake. Treated in this way, the hya- 
cinth will form a: pleasing and very fragrant 
flowering plant for the parlor, conservatory, or 
sitting room in Winter, and by keeping them 
back in a cool dark place, and bringing them in 
in suceession, fresh blooms may be secured all 
through the winter months. 
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Kine or tre Pumpexrs.—In Paris the annu- 








al ceremony is performed of crowning the largest 





pumpkin offered for sale at the markets, and 
carrying it through the streets attended by a 
procession. This year the successful candidate 
for royal honors weighed 2423 lbs., and meas- 
ured 10 feet 4 inches in circumference. 


Successful Tomato Culture. 
oo 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


I experimented a little this year in tomato 
growing, and think the result a success. They 
were planted in rows 80 inches apart each way. 
(I think 3} feet would be better). As they grew, 
each was trained to an upright pole 5 feet high, 
and all the side shoots were trimmed off soon 
after making their appearance, except in some 
instances where branches divided equally, both 
shoots were trained up. When they reached 4 
to 44 feet high, the tops were taken off. The 
result of this treatment was, that on aplot 20 by 
25 feet, I had 15 bushels of tomatoes. One vine 
bore 66 specimens. A large number of them 
would weigh from + to14 lbs. each. The largest 
specimen grown on the plot, was 8 inches long, 
6 inches broad, and 3 inches thick, weighing 24 
lbs. The variety grown is here called the 
“ Beefsteak.” G. W. ARNOLD. 

Preston Co., Va. 








Improved Trellis for Tomatoes. 


Though not seasonable for present use, the 
following is worth making a note of, for practice 
next Summer. The Editor of the Maine Farm- 
er thus describes an improved trellis for toma- 
toes. Short posts, to project above the ground 
about five inches, were set near the rows ot 
plants and about four feet apart. These were 
about two inches square, with a half inch hole 
bored through the tops, anda rod was passed 
through the holes, the whole length of the row. 
Five or six inches back of these, was placed 
another tier of the same kind, but six inches 
higher. Behind this was another similar tier, 
six inches higher still. As the tomatoes grew, 
they were tied to the horizontal rods, until they 
reached the highest tier, where they were trained 
to hang over the rod. In this way the vines 
were well supported, and also were left open to 
the sun and air. Slats tacked upon the tops ot 
the posts would answer equally well. 


a 
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A New Garden Vegetable. 


French and English agricultural Journals 
highly recommend for cultivation a plant known 
to botanists as Cherophyllum bulbosum. It was 
first introduced into France as a proposed sub- 
stitute for the potato. The root, which is the 
edible part, resembles a small parsnep in form, 
and the plant is cultivated in the same manner. 
The editor of the London Gardeners’ Chronicle 
says it is uncommonly good to eat, and grown 
as easily as aturnip. When cooked, the taste is 
described as resembling a boiled Spanish chest- 
nut, without its crispness or hardness. It is 
proposed to give it the name Parsnep Chervil, as 
it is thought the botanical cognomen. would 
frighten plain people from having any thing to 
do with it. [The above we find in type for 
the Agriculturist. The Kerbelruebe, or Chervil 
Turnip, or Turnip Chervil has long been culti- 
vated, though it has not come into general 
use. Seed can be obtained in fhis country, 
we doubt not. It is to be sown in Autumn, and 
used in Spring. By many it is esteemed a very 
delicate vegetable. We have not yet tried it. O.J.] 
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Fig. 8.--A SPAN-ROOF GREEN-HOUSE. 


Green-Houses for the People. ...No, III. 


(Continued from pages 308, 340.) 
—<—-— 


AN INDEPENDENT GREEN-HOUSE. 


The hyper-critical few who think these arti- 
cles are not quite advanced enough, will please 
remember that we are only writing the A B C’s; 
as intimated in the caption, we are trying to 
teach the masses who have hitherto not given 
attention to the subject, and whose circum- 
stances do not allow them to study or practice 
the building of extensive conservatories. Those 
who can spend their five hundreds or their 
thousands of dollars on artistic structures of the 
most perfect kind, will, of course, consult more 
extended works devoted entirely to the subject. 

The Lean-to Green-House described last month, 

though very desirable 
and economical, is open 
to some objections. It 
is necessarily shaded a 
part of the day, and the 
plants grow one-sided 
and deformed, unless 
very frequently changed 
so as to bring every side — 
equally toward the 
strongest light. Therefore, where practicable, it 
is better to construct an Independent Green-House, 
that is, one apart from every other structure. 
The location may be in some part of the garden 
or lawn. It is desirable to have it near the 
dwelling house, and it may well be directly con- 
nected with the house by a covered walk, so as 
to be conveniently accessible to the members of 
the family and to visitors, in all weathers. There 
should be no trees on the East, South, or West 
sides to obstruct the sun-light. A belt of ever- 
greens near, but not close to the North side, will 
break off cold winds from that direction. 

An Independent or Span-Roof Green-House 
may be described in brief, as two Lean-to green- 
houses placed together. Fig. 7 above illustrates 
a cheap, convenient form. The length is im- 

material, 30, 50, or 100 
feet, or more. The width 





Fig. 9. 


Qy good proportion is, say 
415 feet wide, 25 feet 

_ long, 12 feet high at the 
7. ridge-pole, and 44 feet 

high at the eaves; or better still, if the ex- 
pense be not too great, 20 feet wide, 40 to 50 
feet long, 13 or 14 feet high at the ridge, and 
43 feet at the eaves. The roofs on both sides, and 
the gable ends being made of glass, the light is 
admitted on all sides, and it is not essential to 
have the low side walls of glass. These may be 














of brick work, with occasional 

movable doors or traps to ad- 

mit air freely when desired in 

hot murky weather. Or there 

may be a parapet (base wall) 

say 2 feet high, with sashes 2 

feet high above. The latter 

form costs a little more, but pre- 

sents a more artistic, showy ap- 

pearance. In fig. 8 we have 

for convenience of illustration 

shown both kinds in the same 

side wall. Where the soil is 

dry, or may be made. so hy 

drainage, the floor may be 2 

feet below the surface, as this 

promotes humidity and warmth. 

This arrangement is shown in the farther end 

of Fig. 8. The architectural appearance, how- 

ever, is in favor of putting the whole above 

ground, as shown in the near part of fig. 8. 

As a rule, the house should run north and 

south, and the south end should be glass—except 

the base wall of 2 feet high. The hight should 

be not above 12 or 14 feet at most. Any un- 

necessary increase in hight greatly increases the 

amount of atmosphere to be tempered with heat 

and moisture, rendering it more unmanageable. 

The covering or roofs may be made just as 

described for the Lean-to green-house, page 340 

—or the cold grapery, page 272—that is, the 

sashes may be made in two parts as shown in 

the nearest three sections of the roof, Fig. 8; or 

full length, as in the other sections. The double 

sashes, and the cords and pulleys, are far more 

convenient, but the simple hooks and staples, 

that were described on page 272, will answer. 

The internal arrangement may be like Fig. 9, 

or 10, or 11. Fig. 9 is adapted to a small narrow 

house, with a table along each side, and a walk 

along the middle. The heating pipes or flues, 

F,andf, are explained further on. Fig.10, a wider 

house, has tables along the sides, and a stage 

in thecenter. Fig. 11, has the side tables, and 

a central border for growing shrubs and plants 

directly in the soil instead of in pots. The 

plants are not well shown in Fig. 11. Taller 

shrubs should occupy the center, and low grow- 
ing shrubs or 
plants may fill 
up the sides. 


may be trained 
along the edg- 
es. The earth 
of the central 
border may 
be on a level 
with the walks, or may be raised a little, with 
boards or ornamental bricks along the sides. 


FURTHER ON HEATING GREEN-HOUSES. 


To apply the furnace and flue heating appa- 
ratus described last month, toa span roof green- 
house, a flue would need to run clear around 
to a chimney on the same end with the furnace. 

The best mode of heating is by means of 
an iron boiler and hot water pipes. These are 
made quite cheaply, the smallest sizes being sold 
as low as $273, and from that upward. The cast 
iron pipes, 4inches in diameter, 12 Ibs. to the 
foot, are furnished at about 30 cents per foot. 
We have the estimates of manufacturers in this 
City, at $110 to $120 for the entire expense of 
putting in boiler, pipes, etc., fora small green- 
house, say 12 feet wide, 25 feet long, and 12 feet 
high. The boilers being but a fraction of the 
expense, it may be best to get a larger one than 


Fig. 





is actually required at first, as it will then an- 
swer for any addition made to the house, and 
also be more economical of fuel than a small- 
er one. The iron pipes are 10 to 12 feet Jone’ 
and rim jointed. The joints are made water. 
tight by hammering in iron filings moistened 
with a little rusting material, as salt, or sal am- 
moniac, which causes them to cement together 
into a solid mass with the iron pipes. 

One great advantage of hot water pipes is, 
that a uniform temperature can be maintained 
with great economy of fuel—very little heat 
being lost. Fig. 12, illustrates the principle of 
a good hot-water apparatus. It is a double iron 
furnace or boiler, so constructed that the fire 
C, ¢, C,is surrounded with water on all sides 
except dt the bottom. The base, with the ash- 
pit A, may be of iron, a part of the furnace itself, 
or it may be of brick. It will be seen that 
all the water jn the inner boiler W, in the out- 


Fig. 12.—HOT WATER APPARATUS FOR GREEN-HOUSES. 


er sections w, w, w, and in the pipes F, and R, and 
in the reservoir, 7, is so connected as to form 
but one mass. The fire in C, rises all around 
the inner boiler W, at the same time heating the 
water in the outside cylinder, w,w,w. The 
smoke escapes from the pipe S. A pipe or other 
opening, P, connects the inner and outer boil- 
ers at the bottom. In the actual boilers the 
construction is a little different, but fig. 12 il- 
lustrates the principles of a good heater. 
The action of the apparatus (fig. 12) is as fol- 
lows: It is a well known fact that heat expands 
water, making it of lighter weight.* The warm- 
er lighter particles rise up, and the colder heavy 
particles sink down to take their places—the 
least heat applied to the bottom of a vessel of 
water starting an upward current and a down- 
ward one. In fig. 11, the water in W,w, w, w, is 
heated, and rising up passes along through the 
iron flow pipe F, and into the iron resorvoir, 7, all 
the while giving off through the iron the heat it 
has brought up from the fire. The water in 7, 
and in the return pipe, P, having become cooled 
off by the loss of its heat, returns to the bottom 
of the boiler or furnace, to take the place of the 
warmer water rising up. In this way a con- 
stant circulation is kept up, its rapidity depend- 
ing upon the degree of heat in the furnace. So 
sensitive is water to the influence of heat that a 
single handful of shavings in the boiler would 
~* Water does not conduct heat through its mass. A 
fire built on the top of a tea kettle would boil away the 
upper water without so much as melting a piece of ice 
in the bottom. But when the fire is placed at the bottom, 
it heats the particles of water there, and they being 


lighter rise up, and the colder particles sink down, 
until all have gone the round and become heated. 
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give a slight, though imperceptible current to 
the entire mass of water. It will readily be seen 
that there is very little toss of heat. The water 
is all around the fire, and it absorbs most of the 
heat, while in the flow and return pipes, and 
m the resorvoir, all the heat not actually 
given out into the green-house, is returned in- 
to the boiler again. The reservoir, 7, 1s open at 
the top, with acover over it, and it serves a triple 
purpose : first as an opening to pour in water to 
fill the boiler and pipes; second as a radiator of 
heat similar to the pipes; and third as a safety 
valve, for should the heat ever rise so high as to 
endanger the bursting of the pipes, there is an 
escape through the loose cover of the reservoir, 
In practice, the reservoir, 7, is placed in the 
most distant part of the room to be warmed, as 
shown in fig. 13. The flow pipe /, and the return 
pipe r, are made as long as required to furnish 


: 








Fig. 13.—PLAN OF HEATING A GREEN-HOUSE. 


a large amount of radiating surface. These pipes 
may be carried along one side, one above the 
other; or one may run along one side of the 
green-house, and then back along the other 
side. Or the flow pipe may branch, one part 
running along the east side, and the other along 
the west side, and then the ore or more return 
pipes come back along themiddle; or vice versa, 
one or two flow pipes may ruh along the middle 
and the return pipes comé from the reservoir, 
back along the two sidesof the house. The flow 
pipes will, of course, need to be kept a little 
higher than the return pipés. Or, again, the 
smoke flue S, may be of brick, or iron, or pipe 
tile as described last month, and run along 
the center of the house, while the flow and return 
pipes may run along the sides. Indeed, they 
are scarcely arranged alike in any two houses. 
It is desirable that the furnace itself should be 
outside of the house, so as to have the doors of 
the fire and ash vaults open outside, to keep ash- 
esand dirt away from the plants. We have 
seen a furnace placed in a deep vault, or pit, at 
some distance from the green-house. There is 
economy of heat in placing the entire heating 
apparatus just within the wall, but keeping the 
doors on the outside. There is more danger of 
fire, than when the furnace is entirely outside, 
away from the house, but less heat lost. Those 
purchasing furnaces should be careful to get the 
best, as many of the older, and some of the 
newer, are difficult to manage and keep in repair. 
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Simple Method of Striking Rose Cuttings. 


a 





“Rusticus” describes his plan of striking 
roses in a late number of the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, as follows: “I have been in the habit, for 
some years, of striking roses in what appears to 
mea much more simple way than is described 
in your paper of the 5th inst. At any time of 
the year, when they are to be procured, I take 
cuttings of any sorts of roses I want to propa- 
gate, (Moss included,) and cut the half ripened 
wood intv lengths of two eyes. I remove the 
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bottom leaf, leaving the top one to rest upon the | a slight bottom heat, I place 6 inches of earth, 
surface of the bed and nourish the cutting while | moistened to the consistency of mortar, then 
it forms its roots. The hot-bed (a very slight | cover with white sand, and set in the cuttings. 
one) in which I plant the cuttings, is made thus: | I have occasionally struck every cutting, while 
On the top of a little manure, just enough to give | 99 out of 100 are an average result.” 
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Socks for Soldiers and Others.—The Government or Army “ Regulation” Pattern 
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(SF"THE ENGRAVING IS JUST one third THE SIZE. 
Directions, -- a—Put 24 stitches on each needle, 





of yarn, Ny. 20—or 26 stitches of yarn No. 22. 


b—Length of the ribbing. 


c—Put 2 more stitches on the heel than on front. 


d—Narrow every other time until there are two 
less stitches on the foot than en the ankle. 


e—-Widen eyery 4 stitches, as you take up the foot. 
f—Narrow 5 times on each side of seam after knit- 
ting as many times across as there are stitches on. 
g, h, t—One quarter of the socks to be 10} inches 
long in the foot; one half of them to be 10 inches 
long, and one quarter of them to be 94 inches long. 
k—The yarn to be any color but white. Coarse 
grey yarn is the cheapest. One pound makes four 
pairs. The socks, if for government purchase, must 


weigh at least lb. Use needles No. 15. 


We have received from Government, a large sheet 
giving the outline form of Army Socks, full size. 
As the subject is one of interest to the lady readers 
of the American Agriculturist, both those who are pa- 
triotically disposed to supply one or more pairs of 
socks for the soldiers, and those who knit socks for 
their own families, we have prepared the accom- 


panying engraving, which is an exact copy 
of the pattern furnished us, but is reduced 
in all its parts to just one-third of the 
size required. Thus, the length 
from the top to the bottom of the 
heel is to be 13 inches, or three 
times the length of our engray- 
ing; and other parts are to be 
enlarged thfee times in like man 
ner.—A sample of gray yarn, 
No. 20, accompanies the direc- 
tions} but we can not renresent it, nor is this ne- 
cessary,as fhe number (20,or 22) indicates the size. 
The directions above, are those furnished. The 
instructions in regard to the size of yarn and 
rfeedles are not imperative, but should be con- 
formed to as far as practicable. Yarn heavier 
than the sample, rather than lighter, should be 
preferred. Those. desiring the full size patterns 
can obtain them without charge by addressing 
John L Hinchman & Co., No, 26 Vesey-street, 
New-York City. Accompanying the Directions 
and Pattern, we have received the following: 
“TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


The Sanitary Commission having on the 30th 
September last, with the approval of President 
Lincoln and Lieutenant-General Scott, made an 
appeal to the Women of the Loyal States for 
articles necessary for the comfort of our Army 
in the field during the winter nionths—we here- 
with furnish specifications for those who may 
be disposed to knit Woolen Socks or Stockings 
for that purpose. : 

Articles furnished in compliance with this ap- 
peal, may be forwarded through the Women’s 
Central Relief Association, Cooper Union, No. 
10 Third-avenue, New-York; or through the 
Quartermaster’s Office, No. 6 State-st., New 
York City, (Col. D. D. Tompkins.)” 





Sap-Iron—F1At-IRon—SMmoorarne-IRoNn.— 
These three namesare all applied to the same 


household implement. The second is in most 
common use, but the first has the authority of 












































refined society, and is now so frequently used 
among all classes, that no one adopting it, need 
fear the taunt of “ using big words.” We propose 
that all drop the terms Flat-Iron, and Smooth- 
ing-Iron, which are applied to several other 
mechanical instruments, and for the household 
implement use the word “ Sad-Iron” only. 
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A Housekeeper on ‘‘Hard Times.” 
—_—o— 

“Hard times” should be represented as a 
woman with a sieve in her hand, or_ better still, 
perhaps, 8 man turning the wheel of a fanning 
mill. First go into the capacious hopper, all 
the more expensive articles of the wardrobe, 
dresses, bonnets, hats, caps, coats, etc., etc.—per- 
haps some expensive crinoline finds its way 
through, and all are thrown by the relentless 
fan, far beyond the reach of the luckless victim 
of “Hard times.” 

Next go in certain dishes of edibles from the 
table; then the hired help disappear in a bunch. 
The loss of all these, however, has been viewed 
with comparative indifference, but now we are 
bringing sundry newspapers, periodicals, chil- 
dren’s books, etc., giving them into the grasp of 
“Hard times,” with manifest reluctance. We 
retain our hold upon our favorite magazine for 
some time, and perchance some tears are shed 
over it, before we relinquish it to see it flying 
away upon the wings of the wind, along with all 
the rest of the “ can-get-along-withouts,” among 
which you may read : “ Hopes of a sewing ma- 
chine.” In the small measure of “must-haves” 
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which remain after the “ can-get-along-withouts” 

are blown away, we find the Agriculturist, and one 

religious paper, and perhaps one or two others, 

for all of which we will try to be thankful, and 

now all join hands and sing with cheerful hearts, 
“ Many days you have lingered around my cabin door, 
Oh ! “ Hard times” come again no more.” 

I can assure you Mr. Editor, that like Thomas’ 
towering cabbage in the Eighteenth Book of 
Chronicles (Agriculturist, Vol. 18, page 68.) 
“ This is not all a dream.” Mrz. O. G. N. 


[A true picture, but while the inconve- 
niences of “Hard times” are recounted, let 
us not forget the benefits. As apeople, Ameri- 
cans are more given to extravagance than 
any other nation, and a salutary lesson from 
“Hard times” is needed occasionally to check 
thoughtless indulgence and wasteful expendi- 
ture. Let the lessons now learned be remem- 
bered when prosperity returns, and then we 
shall be fortified against future reverses.—ED. ] 


A Very Bad Practice. 


—~— 





A recent letter, incidentally referring to a bright 
12-year old girl, in whom we have a relative’s 
interest, says: “....She is trying hard to keep 
up with an advanced class, so as to get her 
diploma with them after another year....She 
studies four hours every night, and is up at her 
lessons early in the morning. ...” 

Now, for her benefit, and for that of thousands 
of others, we wish to say to parents, that no 
growing child, no one not haying nearly attained 
full physical development, can endure such 
study without serious danger. Si hours a day at 
books, in school and out of it, are enough for any child 
under sixteen, At the risk of losing friends, we 
say positively that any teacher is at fault who 
does not so time the amount and length ofstud 
ies and the exercises’ of the school, that schol- 
ars shall not be required to ‘learn their lessons 
at home,’ or else lose caste and standing in the 
school. If the exercises are varied so that only 
three or four hours of mental application, reci- 
tations included, are required at the school rooms, 
then an hour or two, according to age, may 
be devoted to study at home, but never after 
sundown. It is not possible fora healthy, vigor- 
ous development of the body to go on at the 
same time with close mental effort, As the 
mind acts through the physical machine—the 
body—it is all important to secure a good ma- 
chine first. After this is built up, perfect in all 
its parts, you may make almost unlimited drafts 
upon it. Give the children light suppers, with 
no mental work in the evening, and they will 
sleep well, digest well, grow well, be well, and 
by and by they will do well. The reason why 
the farm, and the lowly walks of life, have fur- 
nished so large a proportion of our successful 
men and women, is because the children there 
grow up with less of mental labor, and more of 
physical stamina, Your quiet studious children 
make nice pets—little earthly angels—but they 
never grow into active energetic men and women. 

We ofier no apology for lazy scholars, Give 
the children short lessons, and few of them, 
and require them to learn these WELL, and study 
while they do study; let them get their own les- 
sons, and not haye them all simplified and ex- 
plained so as to require no effort on their own 
part; then let them devote 17 or 18 hours out 
of 24 to sleeping, eating, and especially to active 
exercise of some kind, and you thus develop 
habits of close application and self reliance, and 
build up a body that is not a candidate for a 





puny existence, or an early grave. Please stop 
that little 12-year old from night study. It is 
not all important that she “finish her studies’ 
at any particular time. “One year more devoted 
to acquiring the same amount of mental disci- 
pline, will add many years to her life, orat least 
make the years of her womanhood far more 
effective ones. 


, 


A Corn Bread Exhibition. 


—o— 
PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


We desire to learn how to make the best Corn 
Meal Bread for general use, and to publish the 
directions. A great desideratum is a Corn Meal 
Bread that will be good when cold, and about 
three days old, and which can be made at the 
cheapest rate; that is, one which shall not cost 
so much for the ingredients as to make it as dear 
as wheat bread. We therefore offer 

A premium of Ten Dollars for the best 
loaf of Corn Meal Bread baked on Thursday, De- 
cember 12th, and sent to the office of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist , 41 Park Row, on or before Sa- 
turday Noon, December 14. 

Also a Premium of Five Dollars for the 
second best Loaf. 

Alsoa Premium of Two Dollars for the 
third best Loaf. 





CONDITIONS. 


1. The loaf is to be made wholly of Corn 
Meal, or to contain not more than one part of 
wheat flour to five parts of corn meal. 

2. The loaf to be of fair size for family use. 

3. The least expense per pound of the loaf 
will be an important consideration. 

4. The amount of waste in hard crust will be 
taken into account. 

5. Each loaf must be accompanied with a particu- 
lar statement of the exact amount of the ingredients 
used, and of the entire process of mixing, time and 
manner of baking, etc.—all so plainly stated that others 
can follow the directions when printed. 

6. The process must be such a one gs can be 
adopted in families generally. 

7. No package will be received on which there are 
expenses for carriage to be paid by us. 

We have placed the time (Dec. 14,) rather ear- 
ly, but we desire to publish the results in the 
January Agriculturist. A committee of compe- 
tent judges will be selected to examine the 
loaves contributed, and upon their award the 
premiums offered will be paid in cash. 

We invite such of our readers as are accus- 
tomed to make good corn bread of the kind in- 
dicated above, to send in a loaf of one or more 
kinds. Those who do not chance to secure a 
premium, will not lose much, while they will 
help to increase the interest of the exhibition, 

Those living at a distance can send by Ex- 
press at little expense. If the object be stated, 
the Express Companies will charge very mod- 
erately, A package started on Thursday even- 
ing or Friday morning, can be sent several hun- 
dred miles and be delivered here Saturday fore- 
noon, After the exhibition, the loaves con- 
tributed will be sent to the Five Points’ Mission, 
or be distributed to the needy elsewhere, so 
that the contributors will have the satisfaction 
of benefiting the needy, whether they obtain the 
credit and cash for the best specimen, or not, 

If the above plan works well, we shall proba- 
bly offer premiums in other departments of 
household labor, for the purpose of drawing out 
information for the benefit of all. 


Extra Premium. 
All the above are for bread of a particular de. 





scription, adapted to the general wants of’ fami- 
lies who desire to economize by substituting 
corn for wheat as a daily diet. In addition we 
offer: An extra Premium of Four Dollars 
for the best Loaf or Cake of any kind in which 
corn meal is one of the chief ingredients. 

This premium will be awarded mainly with 
reference to the quality of the bread or cake, 
though economy will be one of the items taken 
into consideration. The recipe or specifications 
for making, will be required the same as for the 
first named class. 

We hope the ladies will lend their aid to this 
enterprise, and make the first effort of the kind 
a highly successful one. 


Qe 





Buckwheat Cakes. 
Contributed to the American Agriculturist by 
Mrs. 8. H. Ingalls, Muscatine Co., Iowa. “ As 
inquiries have been made, and much has been 
said about making these indispensables for the 
breakfast table, without soda, or “ detestable” 
saleratus, I would recommend the following 
recipe, in using which there need be no necessi- 
ty for “sweetening the sour batter,’ for it 
will never be sowr, if the cook does her duty. 
Take one quart of warm water, and add suffi- 
cient buckwheat flour to make a rather thin bat- 
ter; stir in half a teacupful of good sweet hop 
yeast, and a little salt ; beat well together, cover 
up, and set in a warm place, or where it will 
not freeze over night. If it is very cold, the bat- 
ter shoud be mixed early in the evening, that it 
may have time to rise before the fires are put 
out, otherwise it will not ferment, and rise suf- 
ficiently. If these directions are followed, and 
fresh batter be made every nightin a clean pan, 
you will have delicious light cakes every morn- 
ing, without either saleratus or cream of tartar. 
Judgment must decide about the thickness of 
the batter; if too thin, it will not be light, if too 
thick, the cakes will be rather dry. Many 
cooks leave a little batter in the pan for “rising” 
as they say, because it will not take so much 
yeast, and day after day the batter is mixed in 
the same pan without cleansing! No wonder 
“soda” is needed to purify its acidity! My 
own taste prefers the clean pan, and fresh bat- 
ter. If yeast is properly made, it will keep per- 
fectly sweet and light, without settling, for two 
or three weeks in Winter; yeast that settles, 
leaving water on the top, soon sours, hence the 
need of soda.” 





How to Cook Parsneps. 

These vegetables, as is generally known, are 
of better flavor after being left in the ground 
through the Winter. As they are much 
used, however, during the Winter months, we 
publish the following directions for cooking 
them in various ways, some of which we know 
to be excellent. They were contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by Mrs. E. F. Haskell. 

Parsnep Fritters.—Boil parsneps until tender; 
mash and season with butter, pepper and salt; 
make them in pats, dip them in butter, and fry 
in very little fat until brown, Or cover them 
with egg and cook gently. 

Boiled Parsneps— Good.—After they are boiled 
and peeled, chop them as fine as green corn cut 
from the cob, and season while hot, with butter, 
pepper, and salt. 

Parsneps Broiled.—After they are boiled, slice 
the roots and broil brown, Make a gravy as for 
beefsteak. 
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Parsneps Fried.—Proceed as above, season and 
try brown, in butter. 

Parsnep Oysters.—To one pint of mashed par- 
sneps, add three well beaten eggs, a teaspoon- 
ful of butter, pepper and salt to suit the taste, 
and sufficient flour to hold the mixture together, 
Make into little flat balls and fry brown in butter, 


Parsnep Hash.—Mash boiled parsneps and po- 
tatoes, and chop boiled pork fine, Allow three 
parts of parsneps and two of potatoes, to one of 
pork; season with pepper and galt; make them 
into balls, flat them, and brown on the griddle, 

Pork and Parsnep Hash.—Boil and mash the 
parsneps; allow one part of pork to four parts 
cf parsneps, season to suit, and fry in pats, until 
both sides are browned. 


A Batch of Recipes. 


Contributed to the American Agriculturist, by 
Miss. L. Palmer, Luzerne Co., Pa. A certain 
good housewife pleasantly says, there are only 
two right ways of making corn bread, and 
among the long list of methods in the Novem- 
ber number neither is precisely shown forth. 
The first is meal prepared with scalding water 
merely, a compound which has reposed before 
open fire places on oaken barrel heads propped 
up by flat irons, ever since corn was within 
Yankee knowledge; homely, but when made of 
good meal, well flavored and excellent, It may 
be baked about one inch thick, ona griddle, 

The second, I made and took a premium for 
at this year’s County fair—but I lost my fine 
loaf—every crumb of it being devoured butter- 
less! Here are the directions; Scald a kettle 
of skim milk, stir in as mueh as the milk will 
moisten, of meal two parts, rye or graham flour 
one part—this latter not added until the meal is 
cooled, a little salt, and one tea eup of molasses. 
Set in a warm place two or three hours—then 
bake slowly over night. 

Baked Corn Pudding—not for dessert but din- 
ner—is made by filling a dish with green corn, 
or with corn scalded and dried for winter use, 
First soak it well. Season with galt, pepper, and 
plenty of butter. Pour sweet milk upon the corn 
until it appears at the top of the dish, and bake 
an hour. 

Real Corn Oysters—We saw a recipe fora 
somewhat similar preparation in a previous 
number of the <Aygriculturist, but this is best. 
One pint of grated green corn, one egg well 
beaten, one cup of cream, a piece of melted but- 
ter the size of an egg, one teaspoonful of salt— 
enough flour to make a rather stiff batter; bake 
in little oblong cakes like oysters, which they 
very much resemble in taste, [But it is the 
ripe corn that we need to cook now,—Ep. ] 

Nice Breakfast Buns.—Take a quart of warm wa- 
ter, mix with it halfa teacupful of butter, one 
teacupful of ‘lively’ yeast, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, and as much flour, as you can stir in.“ Set 
it in a warm place over night, and in the morn- 
ing take it out and knead into buscuits; set 
it to rise once more, then bake. If all the pro- 
cesses arerightly gone through with, this will 
be found very light and delicate. 

Brown Betty.—A homely but excellent pudding. 
Place in a pudding dish layers of bread crumbs, 
sliced tart apples, and brown sugar alternately, 
until the dish is full; season with cinnamon, nut- 
meg, or any spice liked; on the top spread 
small lumps of butter. When‘about half done, 
stir it up thoroughly wth along handled spoon; 
then finish baking. Eat with cream, or butter, 
or any sauce that may be vreferred. 











Another Corn Bread. 
> 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

You ask for a recipe for making corn bread 
which will be good for1 to 4 days, Here it ig; 

Old Virginia Pone ;—To one qt. of boiling wa- 
ter (with salt) stir in Indian meal sufficient to 
make a thin mush; then remove from the fire, 
and add i qt. of cold water, and meal enough to 
form a stiff batter. Let it stand over night, and 
bake in deep pans from one to two hours. 
This bread is much better baked in the old 
fashioned dutch-oven than ing cooking stove. 
It is very good after it is several days old, if cut 
in thin slices and toasted. Mary Y, Parxison, 

Genuine Indian Hominy. 
a ae 
Contributed to the American Agriculturist by J, 

A, D. Clarke, Windsor Co,, Yt., who says the 
directions were learned from the Ottawa Indi- 
ans.—Take ripe shelled corn, pour on boiling 
water and let it stand an hour, forthe purpose 
of loosening the hull, Pour off the water, and the 
corn will soon be dry. Then put it into a mor- 
tar, and crack the kernels into halyes, or not 
finer than quarters, winnow out the hulls, and 
it is ready too cook. Simmer the hominy in 
sufficient water over a very moderate fire for at 
least six hours, leaving it when done of the con- 
sistence of well cooked rice. To be eaten cold 
or warm with honey or sweetened cream, 


a 
- —— > 


German Pancake. 


Having often eaten this dish with much relish 
at a German dining saloon in this City, the 
writer solicited and obtained the following di- 
rections for making it: To one quart of sweet 
milk add flour enough to make a moderately 
stiff batter, and a little salt; thin it with three 
eggs, and beat the whole well together. Fry in 
lard, or butter, which should be hot when the 
batter is poured in, Use a spider or frying pan, 
and let the batter spread out to the extent of 
the pan, Turn it so asto brown both sides. Eat 
with powdered loaf sugar. . 











Drop Biscuit. 
a 
Contributed to the American Agriculturist by 8. 

A. Curtis, Portage Co., O, One cup of cream, 
one cup of sour milk, one egg, a small teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus, a little salt, and stirin flour with 
aspoon until it is stiff enough to keep its place. 
Drop a spoonfnl at a time on a tin, and bake in 
a quick oven. Rye biscuits made in this way 
are yery ‘good. 





For the American Agriculturist, 
To Copy Leaves on Pa~er—Another 
Method. 
erin: Mahi 
I think the following method of copying 
leaves on paper, superior to the one recommend- 
ed on page 277, (Sept. Agriculturist,) Mix a few 
cents worth of chrome green with sweet oil, to 
a consistence a little less than that of cream, An 
old cup or tumbler will conveniently contain it. 
With a soft brush, (a bit of cloth will answer,) 
spread the mixture very thin on a thick piece of 
unruled foolscap or other smooth paper. Place 
the leaf with the rough or veined side down, 
upon the prepared paper, lay another paper over 
it, and gently rub, or press every part of it, until 
every vein is slightly coated with the mixture, 
Place the leaf so prepared on drawing paper, 
lay aclean piece of paper over it, and gently 


press it with the hand until the impression is 


taken. Joun W. Bucuer. 
Northumberland Co., Pa, 


About “ Shaving Easy.” 


| This item is for the men, but as it refers to an 
in-door operation, we place it in the household 
department. The present prevalent custom of 
wearing the beard moderately long on the chin 
and neck, is not a bed one, on the whole,—A 
mustache or “swab” of hair on the upper lip 
to obstruct the voice, and dip into food and 
drink, is an abomination. If any body likes it, 
we pity his wife and children—if he have them; 
yet we shall not quarrel with his taste, but we 
hope not to be compelled to drink in the same 
vessel after him.—A coat of hair upon the chin 
and neck is undoubtedly a good protection 
against a sore throat, and if it be worn only 
moderately long, so as not to be in the way, it is 
not objectionable in appearance, while it is un- 
doubtedly economical. To shave the upper lip 
two or three times a week is a very brief opera- 
tion, and attended with but little trouble or pain. 
To shave around the chin, “doubling the cape,” 
and over the wrinkles of the neck, is rather a 
serious. performance for a nervous, or a busy 
man, A saying of five minutes three times # 
week amounts to months in @ life-time, to say 
nothing of the saving in soap, razors, etc, 

To secure a good razor is difficult matter, 
and one of chance mainly, ‘The best razor we 
have had, was bought for 26 cenis of a peddler 
at a steamboat landing on the Mississippi—ow 
own having gope with our baggage in another 
direction. (Jem, Berbers on Mississippi steamy 
boats do, or did, charge 25 cents for shaving—p 
heavy shave that!) Butas a rule, a first-rate 
razor, even if expensive, is the cheapest, The 
annual interest on a good razor, costing $1.50, is 
10} cents, and the interest on one costing 50 cts,. 
is 34 cents. The difference of 7 cents a year is 
a good expenditure even for » busy’ farmer ;— 
provided always “father’s rezor” is not a cont 
mon resort when wife wants a particularly 
sharp instrument; in such a case buy the low 
priced razor. (Mem, If women had any experi- 
ence in shaving, razors would never be so used.) 
Almost any kind of a razor will answer for 
reaping the upper lip if the “soil” be properly 
prepared. Fancy soaps are not needed. The 
use of the soap is to soften the beard, and the 
strongest soap will do this most effectually. A 
soap that will lather is desirable, but almost any 
kind will produce a thick lather if beaten well 
with the brush. The main thing to promote ap 
“easy shave,” is to soak the beard with soap 
long enough to soften it, To this end, if the beard 
be coarse and stiff, apply the soap or lather, and 
let it remain five or six minutes, wetting it 
again if it dries, and in the meantime attend to 
something else. With this precaution the beard 
will become so soft as to be cut off with ease, 
and without “starting the hair from the roots,” 
or tears from the eyes, Good barbers apply the 
lather first, and while it soaks, they strap the 
razor, and fuss round at other matters, This is 
the secret of their shaving so easily, It is usu- 
ally best to strap the razor immediately after 
shaving. It is then ‘ready for use in a hurry, 
and what is of more importance, the strapping 
removes moisture and prevents rusting. 

After shaving, and washing off the soap thor- 
oughly, apply a little alcohol, or cologne, or a 
little vinegar and water to the face, and to the 
beard remaining. This will neutralize the 
alkali of the soap, and prevent it from chapping 
the skin or changing the color of the beard, 
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The Editor with his Young Readers. 


—~— 


The German Boys and Girls of the “ Agriculturist 
Family ” (and there are thousands of them) will un- 
derstand and appreciate the above picture, much 
better than those whose parents have long lived in 
America. This is not because the mythical “Santa 
Claus” is less known here, nor because he is sup- 
posed to be less generous towards the little ones on 
this side of the Atlantic. But, somehow, we have 
formed very different conceptions of him, from 
those entertained inGermany. Here, we recognize 
Santa Claus as an old weather beaten man, clothed 
in furs, and delighting in crawling down chimneys, 
and through key holes, and furtively prying around 
in the dark after stockings or bags. In Germany 
heis supposed to delight in brilliantly lighted rooms 
adorned with beautiful evergreens, that even in mid- 
winter remind one of Spring time. Here, children 
hang their stockings, after” dark, in the chimney 
corners, and on the backs of chairs, etc. In Ger- 
many, the friends of the little ones, on the approach 
of Christmas, set apart the best room in the house, 
and place for receiving Santa Claus’ gifts the pret- 
tiest evergreen tree tobehad. We like the German 
idea best, and we are glad to find this one of their 
customs coming jnto practice here. To show the 
Christmas Tree in its highest perfection, our artist 








THE enRT ET Ein TREE. 
(2ngraved for the American Agriculturist.) ‘ 


was instructed to prepare the above beautiful en- 
graving, which is not unlike what we enjoyed last 
year. <A wealthy lady among our subscribers, 
who had no children of her own, invited our- 
selves and our little ones, with lots of her 
nieces and nephews, to call on Christmas night. 
We found a merry group in the dining room on the 
tip-toe of expectation. Presently the parlor doors 
were thrown open, and there, in the center, stood a 
splendid Norway Spruce, as natural as if it grew 
there, and such a profusion of little candles all 
lighted, little flags, oranges, apples, and other 
fruits, both natural and gilded specimens, cakes, 
toys, etc., etc., as filled up all the branches, we 
never saw before. We have seen Christmas Trees 
at festivals, and have helped fit them up for our 
Sabbath School children, but this one beat all we 
ever saw. The artist has not half pictured the 
scene. When we had all admired it, and the can- 
dies had begun to burn down, a box of numbers on 
papers went round, and round again, and the distri- 
bution commenced, the principal toys having been 
previously numbered so that each one received 
whatever articles happened to be numbered on_ his 
paper slips. There were some odd assortments of 
gifts that fell to individuals in the company. You 
may guess, if you can, what we got. 

But a Christmas Tree ispleasant, if it be no more 
than a simple evergreen branch hung with a few 








simple toys and cakes, 
We have seen a merry 
group around such a 


“tree,” where there was 
nothing but the simplest 
gifts that poverty could 
afford, and they were hap- 
py indeed. Happiness 
mt depends very much upon 
2% |] the hearts of the group. 

@|||\| While we now wish that 
each of you,young friends, 
may Have “A Merry 
CHRISTMAS,” and that all 
your hopes of fine. pres- 
ents may be realized, we 
can not forget that to 
thousands of families the 
occasion will bring this 
year sad thoughts. Among: 
our readers are doubtless 
many whose fathers are 
away at the war, some of 
them perhaps are already 
sleeping in death on the 
battle field. And many we 
know have been thrown 
out of employment by 
the ‘hard times’ and can 
not this year afford to 
make presents as hereto- 
fore. But Christmas may 
bring something of com- 
fort even to such. The 
day commemorates the 
birth of the Friend of the 
poor and suffering. He 
came to bring the best 
gifts man can receive. He 
will give consolation to 
those who seek it at His 
hands. Wecommend all 
sorrowing ones to Him, 
ana may they find Christ- 
mas a peaceful if not a 
‘merry’ day. And be- 
fore we leave this subject, 
allow us to offer one 
thought more. You re- 
member the account we 
gave you of “ Bite Bigger 
Billy,” and of the little 
boy who divided his peach 
with acomrade. Can not 
you, at the coming Christ- 
mas, imitate these boys? 
Do you not know of poor boys or girls who will 
have no friends able to bring them presents this 
year, and will it not highten your own enjoyment 
of the day to surprise one or more of these lowly 
ones, by privately getting into their hands a little 
toy, or cake, or any little present that may gladden 
their hearts ? Suppose that of the tens of thous- 
ands of those who look at our beautiful picture, 
each one should perform some act of kindness on 
Christmas day. What a vast amount of happiness 
would be created, and none would afterward en- 
joy it more than those whose active hands were 
engaged in the good work. Akind act done is 
always asource of joy tothe doer. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
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How many Soldiers? 


Nearly all of the numberless troops passing 
through this City, call for a meal at the convenient 
“barracks” in the Park, just in front of the office of 
the American Agriculturist, so that from our win- 
dow we can see an army on almost any day. The 
men of a Massachusetts regiment were resting upon 
their arms here the other day, when a bystander 
asked one of them, how many soldiers were to be 
sent to the war from that State? He replied: “ Mas- 
sachusetts will send at least a regiment a week for 


six months, andif that don’t do, she will come herself.” 
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Thanks to the Little Agents. 


The Publisher desires to express his special thanks 
to the little Boys and Girls who have solicited and 
sent in so many new subscribers to the volume just 
closing. Why, some of these are hardly large 
enough to carry the great illustrated Dictionary that 
they have received asa prize for clubs of subscribers 
that they have themselves collected without aid 
from older-persons! It would have done any per- 
son good to have seen a little 9-year old boy from 
near this City, as he marched out of our office with 
an “Unabridged Worcester” on his shoulder, 
which “he had earned all himself.” Well, we  be- 
speak the continued favors of our young friends. 
The appeal of a child who wants to get up a “ dic- 
tionary club” is pretty hard to resist, even by one 
who has never troubled “himself with this “book 
farming.” But aside from the premiums that are 
offered to all—young, middle-aged, and old—we shall 
furnish in these pages a valuable store of good 
things for next year. Like all others, we have been 
much absorbed in the war news, and have hardly 
felt like having social chats with our young readers, 
but we are getting used to the war, and we shall 
try to throw more life, more sound, moral, but 
lively amusement into these pages. Though we 
give but two pages to the youth’s department, these 
are large, and the type small, and we can, in this de- 
partment alone give almost as much reading as is 
contained in many children’s magazines,each costing 
half as much as the entire Agriculturist. We invite 
all our young readers around the table that we shall 
set out for them in the next volume. Come at 
the beginning of the feast—“be in time, rain or 
shine,” and each bring along a troop of new friends. 


JaF” See “ Something for Boys,” on page 355. 





Criticism on the Picture, Opposite. 


On looking at the inside sheet of this number, 
which went to press some time ago, we see the ar- 
tist has made at least three errors in the engraving 
of the Christmas Tree: First, he has not put any 
boys in the picture, when there ought to be lots of 
them there. Second, the man in the picture does 
not look at all like any one of the editors of the 
Agriculturist. Some may think this is intended for 
the editor himself, but all the editors look more 
like farmers. Third, the grandmother don’t ap- 
pear half so pleased as she really is; the graving 
tool must have “slipped” in cutting away the wood 
around her mouth. Otherwise the picture is good. 





New Problems. 
No. 27, Illustrated Rebus suited to the times. 





No. 28.—Enigma.—I am a word of five letters of 
much use in the army. Take away my Ist, and I 
run. Without my Ist and 2ndI am sick. Remove 
my 4th and 5thand I am thirsty. Whatis the word? 

No. 29, Puzzle. ‘* An old woman fried in butter.” Spell 
that with four letters only. We can spell it with two. 





Answers to Problems in November No. 


No. 25, Illustrated Rebus—See page 346—Answer : One 
dollar |p| a’s | fort |he| America | nag | rick | ultu | 
wrist | aw | hole | y | ear.—Or: One dollar pays for the 
American Agriculturist a whole year. 

No. 26, Curious Inscription:—See page 346. Answer: 
For cattle to rub their tails against ' 


-_—_———- 


“ Awfually Crowded.”’ 


The little boy who tried to ors into his new pocket three 
oranges, two apples, a big cake, some chestnuts, his ball, a 
jacknife, and his spelling book, was just about as badly off 
as the editors are this month. They had prepared lots of 
nice things, good hints, stories, pictures, puzzles, names 
of those answering problems, etc., ete., but that frightfully 
long, though very useful Index, has “filled up the pocket” 
and crowded out these good things. Well, we shall have 
plenty of room for the next eleven months. 





NEW PREMIUM LIST, 


For 1862---Vol. XXI. 
Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who will attend to callect- 
ing names of new and old subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist, and forwarding them to the Office. 
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Experience has proved that itis a benefit to the sub- 
scribers themselves, as well as to the Publisher, to have 
an Agent at every Post Office, to attend to collecting the 
names and subscriptions of old subscribers, and to pre- 
sent the advantages of the paper to those not yet acquaint- 
ed with it. But toemploy and commission a Special 
Agent in every neighborhood throughout the country, is 
out of the question. We therefore offer certain good ar- 
ticles, the value proportioned to the number of names 
sent in, and leave them open to every person disposed to 
attend to the business, in the locality where he may be 
known to be areliable man. The pay offered for a year 
to come is very large, but perhaps none too much so for 
the times. By giving the articles offered we can make 
the pay much larger than if in. money, because we have 
facilities for getting these articles at a low rate. Besides, 
the advertising thus given to the manufacturers, induces 
them to bear a considerable portion of the expense on 
the articles we need for premiums. 

{In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful, and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. (3° WeE wisH IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made, 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 

¢2” We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she is working for; and also that ifs higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken. 

(@™ Any extra specimen copies, or show bill, needed by 
canvassers, will be freely furnished. 

{@Only one premium can be paid on the same subscriber, 

Ge” We make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers, but it is expected that every canvasser will not only 
gather up the names of old subscribers, but also secure a 
large number of new names. 

{2 The offer of extra numbers to new subscribers re- 
ceived now, makes it practicable to begin collecting names 
atonce, Indeed, these numbers are an extra inducement. 

(2 Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender, 

2” The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXI (1862), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any club is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, 

G@™ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c, and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required, 

¢™ Clubs need not be confined to one Post Office, 

t2@™ No premium is sent till specifically asked for, as we 
have many friends who send in large lists but who will take 
no premium, and we are not certain that premiums are de- 
sired, unless the fact be mentioned particularly, 

t@™ It is believed that all can recommend this journal to 
their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take and read 
it. It will continue to be out-spoken, and relia- 





dle, the special friend, advocate, and promoter of the farmer's 
interests, and will aim to facilitate and lighten the labors of 
every household. A larger number of instructive as well as 
pleasing engravings, and a greater amount of really useful 
information, will be given in the next Volume, than in 
any preceding one. Onward, upward, is our motto, 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS, 


Premiums. 2, 3.—Wringing Machine. 

We place this first, for it is nearly new, and one of the most 
useful articles for every family. We had one of the first 
made, and have used it over a year with the highest satisfac- 
tion, It completely does away with the hard straining work 
required to wring out garments by hand, It does not twist 
and break the fibers of the clothes, but simply presses them 
between two elastic India-rubber rollers, which are moved 
by a crank, and whether large or small pieces, they come out 
dryer than when wrung by hand. The saying to garments 
would soon pay the cost of the implement, to say nothing of 
the saving of woman's labor, The machine is set upon the 
side of any tub; the garments drop out into a basket. A 
child can quickly: wring out a tub full of clothes—They are 
of three sizes.—No. 2, costing $7.50, is just the thing for com 
mon family use. This we present to any one sending us 48 
subscribers for the Agriculturist, at $1 each, (or 37 at the 
lowest club price of 80 cents,)——No. 3, costing $5, is thrown 
out for reasons given on page 343, No, 2 is preferable——No, 
1, costing $10, is adapted to larger families and Hotels. We 
will present it for 23 subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts, 
each,)——We are glad to be able to present this implement 
as a premium on such liberal terms, One or more clubs for 
a No, 2 might be made up in almost every neighborhood, 

Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make, There is no: 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly four years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines, We want no better.—The prolongation of 
life, the saving of health and strength to our females, and the 
better physical vigor thus secured to the next generation, 
render the Sewing Machine one of the most desirable ad- 
ditions to the h hold.——The hi will be selected 
new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city. Full instructions for setting up and using 
go with each machine, ’ 


Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuing them to ° Willcox & Gibbs’ $35 
Sewing Machines, including a set of Hemmers, 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines, It is neat, | 
well made, simple in its operation ; and having tested one in » 
our own family for more than a year, we think highly of it, 
and can recommend it:to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines, (The oy 
price of this machine is $30, but we have included in our 6 
fer $5 extra for the set of Hemmers, because those used with 
this machine are very simple and effective, and should go 
with every machine sent out.) The machines given as pre- ‘ 
miums, will be forwarded to the recipient free of expense, 
except for freight after leaving the city. They will go ont 
set up ready for use, with printed directions for operating. 


Premium No. 6—Barometer. 

19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will . 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes. We have 
had one in use for nearly two years, and find it not only ac- 
curate, but an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer. Each instrument is packed in a neat 
leather case, 6 inches square, and 4 inches deep, and this, sur- 
rounded by cotton, is enclosed in a wooden box, ready to be 
carried anywhere by express or otherwise. 

Premium No. 7—Hydropult. 

30 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts, each,) will enti- 
tle the person making up the club to the Hydropult, 
(Price $12,) a very useful hand implement for carrying in- 
stantly to any desired point, to throw water from a pail, tub, 
cistern, or other receptacle, for extinguishing fires, watering 
plants, washing carriages, etc., etc. A stream can be thrown 
up to the third story windows, It is supplied with jet pipe 
and rose or sprinkler; is made of brass, and is durable. It 
weighs only 8 lbs,, and can be packed in small compass to go 
by express or otherwise, 

Premium No. 8—Mclodeon. 

125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 89 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A, 
Prince & Co.'s $375 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish, We have our- 
selves used one for two years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc,, of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extraexpense to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory. 

t@™~ The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, or other 
school, and an instrument thus secured for a church or 
school-room, This was done in several instances the past year. 


Premium No. 9—Melodeon, 


104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) wil) 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A, 
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THE 
(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) > 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


—_~—_ 


The German Boys and Girls of the “ Agriculturist 
Family ” (and there are thousands of them) will un- 
derstand and appreciate the above picture, much 
better than those whose parents have long lived in 
America. This is not because the mythical “Santa 

F Claus” is less known here, nor because he is sup- 
posed to be less generous towards the little ones on 
this side of the Atlantic. But, somehow, we have 
formed very different conceptions of him, from 
those entertained inGermany. Here, we recognize 
Santa Claus as an old weather beaten man, clothed 
in furs, and delighting in crawling down chimneys, 
and through key holes, and furtively prying around 
in the dark after stockings or bags. In Germany 
heis supposed to delight in brilliantly lighted rooms 
adorned with beautiful evergreens, that even in mid- 
winter remind one of Spring time. Here, children 
hang their stockings, after* dark, in the chimney 
corners, and on the backs of chairs, etc. In Ger- 
many, the friends of the little ones, on the approach 
of Christmas, set apart the best room in the house, 
and place for receiving Santa Claus’ gifts the pret- 
tiest evergreen tree tobehad. We like the German 
idea best, and we are glad to find this one of their 
customs coming jnto practice here. To show the 

Christmas Tree in its highest perfection, our artist 

















CHRISTMAS TREE. 


was instructed to prepare the above beautiful en- 
graving, which is not unlike what we enjoyed last 
year. A wealthy lady among our subscribers, 
who had no children of her own, invited our- 
selves and our little ones, with lots of her 
nieces and nephews, to call on Christmas night. 
We found a merry group in the dining room on the 
tip-toe of expectation. Presently the parlor doors 
were thrown open, and there, in the center, stood a 
splendid Norway Spruce, as natural as if it grew 
there, and such a profusion of little candles all 
lighted, little flags, oranges, apples, and other 
fruits, both natural and gilded specimens, cakes, 
toys, etc., etc., as filled up all the branches, we 
never saw before. We have seen Christmas Trees 
at festivals, and have helped fit them up for our 
Sabbath School children, but this one beat all we 
ever saw. The artist has not half pictured the 
scene. When we had all admired it, and the can- 
dies had begun to burn down, a box of numbers on 
papers went round, and round again, and the distri - 
bution commenced, the principal toys having been 
previously numbered so that each one received 
whatever articles happened to be numbered on his 
paper slips. There were some odd assortments of 
gifts that fell to individuals in the company. You 
may guess, if you can, what we got. 

But a Christmas Tree ispleasant, if it be no more 
than a simple evergreen branch hung with a few 








We have seen a merry 
group around such a 
“tree,” where there was 
nothing but the simplest 
gifts that poverty could 
afford, and they were hap- 
py indeed. Happiness 
depends very much upon 
the hearts of the group. 
While we now wish that 
each of you,young friends, 
may Have “A Merry 
CHRISTMAS,” and that all 
Hall your hopes of fine. pres- 
sa il al ents may be realized, we 
“ Lili TET || can not forget that to 
il iT i \| thousands of families the 
mn occasion will bring this 
year sad thoughts. Among 
our readers are doubtless 
many whose fathers are 
away at the war, some of 
them perhaps are already 
sleeping in death on the 
battle field. And many we 
know have been thrown 
out of employment by 
the ‘hard times’ and can 
not this year afford to 
make presents as hereto- 
fore. But Christmas may 
bring something of com- 
fort even to such. The 
day commemorates the 
birth of the Friend of the 
poor and suffering. He 
came to bring the best 
gifts man can receive. He 
will give consolation to 
those who seek it at His 
hands. Wecommend all 
sorrowing ones to Him, 
and may they find Christ- 
mas a peaceful if not a 
‘merry’ day. And be- 
fore we leave this subject, 
allow us to offer one 
thought more. You re- 
member the account we 
gave you of “ Bite Bigger 
Billy,” and of the little 
boy who divided his peach 
with acomrade. Can not 
you, at the coming Christ- 
mas, imitate these boys? 
Do you not know of poor boys or girls who will 
have no friends able to bring them presents this 
year, and will it not highten your own enjoyment 
of the day to surprise one or more of these lowly 
ones, by privately getting into their hands a little 
toy, or cake, or any little present that may gladden 
their hearts ? Suppose that of the tens of thous- 
ands of those who look at our beautiful picture, 
each one should perform some act of kindness on 
Christmas day. What a vast amount of happiness 
would be created, and none would afterward en- 
joy it more than those whose active hands were 
engaged in the good work. A kind act done is 
always asource of joy to the doer. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

















How many Soldiers? 


Nearly all of the numberless froops passing 
through this City, call for a meal at the convenient 
“barracks” in the Park, just in front of the office of 
the American Agriculturist, so that from our win- 
dow we can see an army on almost any day. The 
men of a Massachusetts regiment were resting upon 
their arms here the other day, when a bystander 
asked one of them, how many soldiers were to be 
sent to the war from that State? He replied: ‘ Mas- 
sachusetts will send at least a regiment a week for 


six months, andif that don’t do, she will come herself.” 
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Thanks to the Little Agents. 


The Publisher desires to express his special thanks 
to the little Boys and Girls who have solicited and 
sent in so many new subscribers to the volume just 
closing. Why, some of these are hardly large 
enough to carry the great illustrated Dictionary that 
they have received as a prize for clubs of subscribers 
that they have themselves collected without aid 
from older.persons! It would have done any per- 
son good to have seen a little 9-year old boy from 
near this City, as he marched out of our office with 
an “Unabridged Worcester” on his shoulder, 
which “he had earned all himself.” Well, we be- 
speak the continued favors of our young friends. 
The appeal of a child who wants to get up a “‘dic- 
tionary club” is pretty hard to resist, even by one 
who has never troubled “himself with this “‘book 
farming.” But aside from the premiums that are 
offered to all—young, middle-aged, and old—we shall 
furnish in these pages a valuable store of good 
things for next year. Like all others, we have been 
much absorbed in the war news, and have hardly 
felt like having social chats with our young readers, 
but we are getting used to the war, and we shall 
try to throw more life, more sound, moral, but 
lively amusement into these pages. Though we 
give but two pages to the youth’s department, these 
are large, and the type small, and we can, in this de- 
partment alone give almost as much reading as is 
contained in many children’s magazines, each costing 
half as much as the entire Agriculturist. We invite 
all our young readers around the table that we shall 
set out for them in the next volume. Come at 
the beginning of the feast—‘‘be in time, rain or 
shine,” and each bring along a troop of new friends. 


3aF See “ Something for Boys,” on page 359. 





Criticism on the Picture, Opposite. 


On looking at the inside sheet of this number, 
which went to press some time ago, we see the ar- 
tist has made at least three errors in the engraving 
of the Christmas Tree: First, he has not put any 
boys in the picture, when there ought to be lots of 
them there. Second, the man in the picture does 
not look at all like any one of the editors of the 
Agriculturist. Some may think this is intended for 
the editor himself, but all the editors look more 
like farmers. Third, the grandmother don’t ap- 
pear half so pleased as she really is; the graving 
tool must have “slipped” in cutting away the wood 
around her mouth. Otherwise the picture is good. 





New Problems. 
No. 27, Illustrated Rebus suited to the times. 





No. 28.—Enigma.—I am a word of five letters of 
much use in the army. Take away my Ist, and I 
run. Without my Ist and 2ndI am sick. Remove 
my 4thand 5th and I am thirsty. Whatis the word? 

No. 29, Puzzle. ‘ An old woman fried in butter.” Spell 
that with four letters only. We can spell it with two. 





Answers to Problems in November No. 


No. 25, I/lustrated Rebus—See page 346—Answer : One 
dollar | p | a’s | for t | he | America f nag|rick | ultu | 
wrist | aw | hole | y | ear.—Or: One dollar pays for the 
American Agriculturist a whole year. 

No. 26, Curious Inscription:—See page 346. Answer: 
For cattle to rub their tails against ' 


-_—— 


“ Awfully Crowded.”’ 


The little boy who tried to me into his new pocket three 
oranges, two apples, a big cake, some chestnuts, his ball, a 
jacknife, and his spelling book, was just about as badly off 
as the editors are this month. They had prepared lots of 
nice things, good hints, stories, pictures, puzzles, names 
of those answering problems, etc., ete., but that frightfully 
long, though very useful Index, has “filled up the pocket” 
and crowded out these good things. Well, we shall have 
plenty of room for the next eleven months. 


NEW PREMIUM LIST, 


For 1862---Vol. XXI. 
Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who will attend to collect- 
ing names of new and old subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist, and forwarding them to the Office. 


Table of Premiums for 1862. 
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23—Various Books—See terms below. ny 
24—Boy’s Chest of Tools ...... -.88 00/| 18| 86 
25—Youth’s Chest of Tools... . .-B13 00 60 
26—Gentleman’s Chest of Tools.............. 00 {| 43} 80 





Experience has proved that itis a benefit to the sub- 
scribers themselves, as well as to the Publisher, to have 
an Agent at every Post Office, to attend to collecting the 
names and subscriptions of old subscribers, and to pre- 
sent the advantages of the paper to those not yet acquaint- 
ed with it. But toemploy and commission a Special 
Agent in every neighborhood throughout the country, is 
out of the question. We therefore offer certain good ar- 
ticles, the value proportioned to the number of names 
sent in, and leave them open to every person disposed to 
attend to the business, in the locality where he may be 
known to be areliable man. The pay offered for a year 
to come is very large, but perhaps none too much so for 
the times. By giving the articles offered we can make 
the pay much larger than if in. money, because we have 
facilities for getting these articles at a low rate. Besides, 
the advertising thus given to the manufacturers, induces 
them to bear a considerable portion of the expense on 
the articles we need for premiums. 

{CF"In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful, and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [4° We wisH IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made, 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 

G3 We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she is working for; and also that ify higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken, 

{@™ Any extra specimen copies, or show bill, needed by 
canvassers, Will be freely furnished. 

{Only one premium can be paid on the same subscriber, 

tw We make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers, but it is expected that every canvasser will not only 
gather up the names of old subscribers, but also secure a 
large number of new names, 

G@™ The offer of extra numbers to new subscribers re- 
ceived now, makes it practicable to begin collecting names 
at once. Indeed, these numbers are an extra inducement. 

2 Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender, 

2” The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXI (1862), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any club is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, 

{@™ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required. 

§#™ Clubs need not be confined to one Post Office. 

t#™~ No premium is sent till specifically asked for, as we 
have many friends who send in large lists but who will take 
no premium, and we are not certain that premiums are de- 
sired, unless the fact be mentioned particularly, 

¢@™ It is believed that all can recommend this journal to 
their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take and read 





it. It will continue to be independent, out-spoken, and relia- 


ble, the special friend, advocate, and promoter of the farmer's 
interests, and will aim to facilitate and lighten the labors of 
every household. A larger number of instructive as well as 
pleasing engravings, and a greater amount of really useful 
information, will be given in the next Volume, than in 
any preceding one. Onward, upward, is our motto, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS, 
Premiums. 2, 3.—Wringing Machine. 

We place this first, for it is nearly new, and one of the most 
useful articles for every family. We had one of the first 
made, and have used it over a year with the highest satisfac- 
tion. It completely does away with the hard straining work 
required to wring out garments by hard, It does not twist 
and break the fibers of the clothes, but simply presses them 
between two elastic India-rubber rollers, which are moved 
by a crank, and whether large or small pieces, they come out 
dryer than when wrung by hand. The saving to garments 
would soon pay the cost of the implement, to say nothing of 
the saving of woman's labor, The machine is set upon the 
side of any tub; the garments drop out into a basket. A 
child can quickly: wring out a tub full of clothes—They are 
of three sizes.—No. 2, costing $7.50, is just the thing for com 
mon family use. This we present to any one sending us 48 
subscribers for the Agriculturist, at $1 each, (or 37 at the 
lowest club price of 80 cents,)——-No. 3, costing $5, is thrown 
out for reasons given on page 343, No, 2 is preferable——No, 
1, costing $10, is adapted to larger families and Hoteis. We 
will present it for 23 subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts, 
each.)——We are glad to be able to present this implement 
as a premium on such liberal terms. One or more clubs for 
a No. 2 might be made up in almost every neighborhood, 


Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make, There is no: 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly four years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines, We want no better—The prolongation of 
life, the saving of health and strength to our females, and the 
better physical vigor thus secured to the next generation, 
render the Sewing Machine one of the most desirable ad- 
ditions to the h hold.——The hi will be selected 
new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city. Full instructions for setting up and using 
go with each machine. ‘ 


Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuing them to “Willcox & Gibbs’ $35 
Sewing Machines, including a set of Hemmers,. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with ohne thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines, It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation ; and having tested one in » 
our own family for more tlian a year, we think highly of it, 
and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. (The —_ 
price of this machine is $30, but we have included in our af ~ 
fer $5 extra for the set of Hemmers, because those used with 
this machine are very simple and effective, and should go 
with every machine sent out.) The machines given as pre- * 
miums, will be forwarded to the recipient free of expense, 
except for freight after leaving the city. They will go out 
set up ready for use, with printed directions for operating. 


Premium No. 6—Barometer. 

19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will . 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes. We have 
had one in use for nearly two years, and find it not only ac- 
curate, but an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer, Each instrument is packed in a neat 
leather case, 6 inches square, and 4 inches deep, and this, sur- 
rounded by cotton, is enclosed in a wooden box, ready to be 
carried anywhere by express or otherwise, 

Premium No. 7—Hydropult. 

30 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts, each,) will enti- 
tle the person making up the club to the Hydropult, 
(Price $12,) a very useful hand implement for carrying in- 
stantly to any desired point, to throw water from a pail, tub, 
cistern, or other receptacle, for extinguishing fires, watering 
plants, washing carriages, etc,, etc. A stream can be thrown 
up to the third story windows. It is supplied with jet pipe 
and rose or sprinkler; is made of brass, and is durable, It 
weighs only 8 lbs,, and can be packed in small compass to go 
by express or otherwise, 

Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 

125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A, 
Prince & Co.'s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves), These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our- 
selves used one for two years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish, The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extraexpense to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory, 

¢@ The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, or other 
school, and an instrument thus secured for a church or 
school-room. This was done in several instances the past year. 


Premium No. 9—Melodeon, 
104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) will 








entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A, 
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Prince € Co.'s $60 Melodeons (44 octaves.) See No. 8, 
Premium No. 10—Melodeon. 


90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A. 
Prince & Cos $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the same proportion, 


Premium No. ll—New Cyclopedia. 

06 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 140 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton's 
New American Cyclopedia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of sixteen large volumes of 770 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge. Twelve vol- 
umes are now ready, and the remaining four will be fur- 
nished as fast as issued. The original design of this work 
was 15 volumes, but it is found that the immense mass of mat- 
ter will require 16 large volumes, The work is sold at $3 per 
volume, or $48 for the set. To no better purpose could any 
one devote the coming Fall and Winter evenings than to 
raising the club of subscribers required to secure this most 
valuable work for himself and family. 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 

18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
torial Unabridged Editionof Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ble Standard Dictionary published. It weighs nearly 10 lbs,; 
is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 3 columns each, giving the spel- 
ling and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as asource of general 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia. 
The Dictionary can be cailed for at our Office, or be sent 
by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country. 
The United States Express Company have kindly agreed 
to deliver the book at very moderate rates to any part of the 
country where their lines extend. It can also go by mail to 
any place within 3,000 miles for $1 60, prepaid postage. Ex- 
cept to remote points, the expense will be much less by Ex- 
press. (Persons living off from express lines, can usually 
have it delivered to some person on the line, and send for it 
at their convenience.) 

Premiums Nos. 13 to 17—Back Volumes. 

These premiums (13 to 17,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excelient volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have stereotype plates 
and can print any number desired of the English Volumes 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and of the German Volumes 18, 19, 
and 20. These will be sent in clean, new numbers, each vol- 
ume by itself, with index complete, and be forwarded post- 
paid, The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 
copies of any particular volume be selected, as desired. 
They will be presented as in the table above, viz: For 16 

Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent five volumes.—For 13 Subscribers at $1 each, or 
26 at 80 cents each, four volumes.—For 10 Subscri- 
bers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 cents each,) three volumes. 
— For 15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, two wolumes. 
—For 10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, one volume. 
—Let every one selecting these premiums be careful to 
name just which back volumes are desired, 

Premium No. 18—Paints. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers. They will be sent post-paid any where within 
8000 miles. (if to go to the British Provinces or to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the recipient will need to send 84 cents for extra 
postage above the 6 cents per ounce which we pay.) 


Premium No. 19—Paints. 


15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson's 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a mahogany case with brushes, cups, etc. These 
are of American manufacture, and though not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also be 
sent by mail, post-paid. (If to gotothe British Provinces, 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by the re- 
cipient to pay the extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 


Premium No. 20—Corn Sheller. 
2iSubscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the persen getting up the club to one of the best 
86% Hand Corn Shellers. This is a convenient, 
useful iinplement, very frequently called for. We give the 
best impl to be obtained for the price. 


Premium No. 21l—Hay Cutter. 

24 Subscribers at $leach, (or 48 at 90 cents each,) will) 
entitle the person getting uj che club to one of the best 
$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. This isa useful imple- 
ment, necded wherever horses and cows are kept, 

Premium No. 22—Subsoil Plow. 

24 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to the best $88 Sub- 
soil Plow (two-horse), a very desirable implement. 

Premium No. 23—Good Books. 

Here is an opportunity to get a good library at little ex- 
pense. Any person getting up aclub of 16 or more names 
may choose any desired Books from the list advertised on 
page 351, to the amount of 124 cents for each name forward- 
ed at 80 cents, (or 3344 cents for each name sent at $1,) and the 
books will be delivered to the recipient free of all expense for 
postage, {#- Persons making up aclub for any of the pre- 





ceding premiums, and getting some names over the required 
amount, will be entitled to books for the surplus names. 





Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Tuesday Morning, Nov. 19, 1861. { 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 








Oct, 18. Nov. 19, 
FLovur—Super to aaaies homens 4 30 @580 $550 @ 600 
Superfine Wester 530 @540 550 @ 6 65 
Extra Western...... .......... 550 @700 5 70 @70 
Fancy to Extra Genesee. 58 @7 600 @7 00 
Saper. to Extra Southern, @8% 57 @8 50 
RYE fe ov ine and Super. 2% @400 810 @440 
Corn ME . 203 @83% 28 @8 30 
Wurat—C. ameae Ww hite. 138 @14 14 @150 
LO aaa 3 @14 14 @158 
Southern White............... 140 @148 145 @155 
All kinds of Red............... 1155 @13 128 @144 
Corn—Yellow, ..............+ 62 @ 64 69 @ 10 
eS Sree 64 @ 66 0 @ 7 
REE, RE eee 57 @ 61 6 @ 67 
oa Te—W estern.. 3% @ 39 4 @ 47 
SAS AOR Ee eee TTT 38 @ 39 Ti @ 48 
ir TE. ser ccnaeebias aos > u0heess 0 @ 8 8 @ 84 
ee RR arr 0 @ FT 6 @ 8iK 
Hay, in bales, per 10lbs.... 45 @ 7 60 @ % 
OTTON—Middlings, per Ib.. 2kKe@e WwW 2% @ Mx 
Ick, per 100 lbs... . . 70 @750 635 @750 
Hops, crop of 1861, per ih... -- 15 @ R® 155 @ 22 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. ib.. 2 @ 3 80 § 
Srep—Clover, per Ib.......... 8 @ 9 Nominal. 
Timothy, per bushel. ....... 1% @200 Nominal. 
SvuGAR—Brown, per Ib........ ik@ § T%@ 9% 
MOLASSES, New-€ oy Ans, p. gi. 50 @ 55 50 @ 55 
CorFreE, Rio, per ; u4xX@ li u4K%@ 17 
Tosacco—Kentucky, &¢,p.lb.. 8 @ 6 8 @ 16 
Seed Leaf, per Ib. 2 5 @ Ww 6 @ R 
WooLt—Domestic fleece, p. Tb. 3 @ 52 40 @ 50 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib....... 32 @ 4 38 7 
TALLOW, ‘per > Syeseeres 8X@ 9 9K@ 9% 
Oru Cakg, per tun.,........... 100 @3800 3000 @36 00 
PorK—New Mess, per bbl..... 14475 @1550 1350 @14 50 
Prime, new, per bbl.. ........ 975 @1000 900 @950 
Brer—Repacked mess . 92% @1100 925 @12 00 
Larp, in bbis., perlb ........ 8¥@ 9X 8kK@e 9% 
Burrer—Western, yews “Ib. 8 @ lil ll @ 185 
State, per Ib. li @ 15 145, @ 2 
arr ee eee 5 @ 7 5 @ er4 
Eees—Fresh, per dozen....... li @ 16 146 @ 17% 
PouLTRyY—Fowls, per lb...... 7@ 8 8 @ il 
NO Pea 5 @ 8 
Ducks, per B.......... ee 8 @ 12 
Turkeys, per Ib. a 11 @ 2 8 @ Rk 
Partridges, per p pair........- 50 @ 56 30 @ 60 
VENISON—per ‘cannes 6 @ 9 
Dried Apples, 1a Ib cxhee 5 @ 6% 5 @ 6% 
Dried Peaches, per Ib., Rone 10 @ 2 1 @ 18 
Dried Raspberries, per R@ 13 5b @ 16 
PoTraToEs—Mercers, p. bbl... 150 @ 2 00 150 @200 
Peachblows, per bbl.. 13 @150 138 @1 50 
Western Reds, etc, —per bbl. 112 @123 
Nova Scotias—per bush...... 0 @ 6 
Sweet Delaware, per bbl..... 200 @250 300 @ 350 
Ontons—Ked, per bbl........ 100 @123 8 @100 
White, per YS ee 3 @1%56 123 @200 
TURNIPS—Rutabaga, per bbl. 7 @100 50 @ % 
SquasH—Marrow, perbbl ... 62 @100 7 @12% 
AP PLES—Commonh, er bbl... 125 @ 150 150 @ 200 
Apples—good, per bbl........ 2 @23 250 @300 
CuEsTNvU Ts—per bushel..... 200 @22 300 @325 
Hickory Nuts—per bushel. 100 @ 1 25 5 @1R 


“ape AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPT: Flour. Wheat. Corn. ye. r¢ ley. om. 
27 days thts month 836,000 7,148,000 3,109,000 119,600 344,000 712,500 
25 days last month,539,000 3,617,000 3,812,000 74, 100 158,800 Re 000 
SALES. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. 
27 days this month 795,000 8,998,000 4,521,000 123,300 335,000 
25 days Jast month 616,000 6,289,000 4,708,000 115,950 136,000 








EXPORTS FROM NEW-YORK, JAN. 1, TO NOV. 13, 








Flour. ante Corn, Rye. Oats, 
_ 2,481,079 5 10,407,300 675.949 ja 221 
1860...... 1,557,986 2,667,651 450 34 
Increase. . 926,093 12,058,611 7,739,649 675,499 at 087 


EXPORTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 1, TO NOV. 1. 
Fiour. Wheat. Corn. C. Meal,bbis, 
1861.........0. 820,512 1,443,568 703,045 25,591 
RECEIPTS AT TIDE WATER (ALBANY) FROM OPENING OF Na- 
VIGATION TO NOV. 14, 





Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats, ety o Rye, 
1861. ..1,221,200 6,054,700 20,559,600 4,806,900 1,703,900 725,000 
1860...1,051,900 15,771,600 15,4 19/300 5,948,600 2'393,000 304,500 
1859... 640,600 3,533,200 2,488,700 4,677,500 1,909,200 $20,000 

RECEIPTS AT BUFFALO, JAN. 1, TO NOV. 1, 

Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Oats Barley. Rye 
4861. ..6,557,815 21,819, 565 18,568, S48 1,619, 709 243,116 273, 
1860...4,727,750 13,783,044 10,677,832 1,010,348 216,362 74,245 


TRANSACTIONS AT CHICAGO, JAN. 1, TO ert 9. 


be te Wheat. Corn. Ga, riley. Rye 
L....<% 302,269 16,663,950 25,319,056 1,292,245 rt 417.65 
ar: 542,812 13,070,425 15,189,261 1,505,720 505,018 281,125 
Corn, Oats. ~, Rye 


SHIPMENTS. sg oy Wheat. 
1861. 1,334,828 13,618,296 23,215,956 363,012 144,204 1,608,% 
1360. ... 520,000 11,800,954 13,368,062 101,429 218,878 9495405 


TRANSACTIONS AT MONTREAL, JAN. 1, TO NOV. 7. 


a ge W ‘Theat. Corn. Peas, Oats. rl 
1861. . 817,603 293,492 1,262,226 1,058,656 54,193 67, 
$60.... 54, 038 Siotass 138,274 = 746,278 37, 065 27, 24H 
ExPorts.—Flour. Wheat. Corn. eas. Barley. Oats, 
1861 .... ‘564,608 5,356,345 1,195,704 1 445,856 311, = 1,819 
ee 264,267 1,538,057 24,387 1,219, 556 306,733 252 


We have but brief space for remarks. The above very com- 
prehensive tables, carefully prepared for the Agriculturist, 
exhibit at a glance the unprecedented activity in the Bread- 
stuff Markets, both at the seaboard, and at the principal in- 
terior cities. A comparison of the business this year with 
last, shows a large increase this year, though last year’s 
transactions included the active market period immediately 
following the great harvest of 1860. The first table gives the 
transactions for 27 business days at this market. Both the 
Receipts and the Sales have been enormous, The sales of 
wheat alone have reached very nearly nine million bushels, 
Of wheat and flour the sales have been equivalent to 
12,963,000 bushels of wheat, an average of 480,111, or al- 
most half a million bushels for every day. On Monday, 
Nov. 4, the sales at our Exchange of wheat alone was 514,000 
bushels. One firm bought 200,000 bushels on English account. 





Large as have been the sales, the trade has been greatly 





limited by want of supplies, and the lack of ship bottoms 

The Canals and Railroads have been taxed to their utmost, 

and large sales have been made of grain to arrive, so urgent 
has been the demand. Ocean ships are now more abundant, 
and the amount of trade depends only upon the amount of 
supplies from the interior. Every day that the canals can be 
kept open, will be of great importance to the country.—The 
tables of prices, above, show a general adyance in flour and 
all kinds of grain. Indian Corn was run up very rapidly, 8 to 
10 cents per bushel, but fell yesterday 2c, per bushel, still 
leaving a marked advance, however........ The Provision 
Markets have been irregular. Hog products (pork and lard) 
close in favor of buyers, Beefhas been unsettled in price, 

Butter has advanced under a brisk foreign demand. Cheese 

in fair request...... Cotton has advanced, and business has 

been light... Hay and Tobacco active and firm. Rice dull.... 

Woolin brisk demand at full rates....Hops in fair request, 

and prices well sustained. 


N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—THE CaTTLE MARKETS 
have been heavily supplied a: ain hte Fag am I the receipts 
being £21.07), 2 £5, average oe < ces ad- 

ar as week, We. Phe second, advanc- 

d 4 c. the third. a declined % c. the four rth, when, 
with 5,945 bullocks offered, prices were 84@9c. pe er Th. esti- 
mated dressed yon iw for good to premium qual —_, 7@8e. 
for fair to good, 5@6\c. for poor; average of all sales 64@7 
c. Market closed heavily. The largest receipts were Oct. 
29, numbering 6,100, or more weight of beef than was ever 
previously received here ina single week, 

VEAL CaLvEs.—Receipts for a month 2,389; averaging 577 
per week, Present prices 4@5}<c. per Bb. live weight, 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts fora month, 52,747, or an 
average of 13,162 per week. Present prices equal to 84%@4% 
c. per ib live weight, or $3@$#4 per head for fair killing sheep. 

Live Hoas.—Heavy receipts, viz., 68,023 for a month, an 
average of 17,006 per week. For week ending Nov. 15, the re- 
ceipts reac hed 26,506, the largest since Dec., 1859, Prices rule 
low, being now 3%@4e. per tb. live weight for corn fed, and 
34@3% c. for still fed. Large receipts of dressed hogs. 
Pac kers are beginning to operate. 

The Weather has continued remarkably mild, the 

temperature having sunk to the ice point not more ‘than 
three times to this date. The leaves are now (Nov. 19) still 
green on many trees. The first frost occurred Oct, 25, a later 
date than in any other year since 1830, A light fall on Nov. 
15, was the first and only snow thus far.—OUR aoa if 
WEATHER NOTES, condensed, read: October 19, cloudy, 
M., rain P. M.—20, 21, clear, fine—22, Cloudy, rain at mtehen: 
23, ‘light rain—24, clear, cool—25, cool, first, Trost of season this 
morning—26, cloudy, rain at night—27 , to 29, clear, cool—30, 
cloudy, slight rain—3l, clear, —November 1, clear, fine—2, 
heavy N. E, rain storm during day and night. 5.06 inches rain 
fell!” Wind heavy, and tides shigher than for 20 years pre- 
vious ; much damage done to shipping—3, 4, 5, clear, fine—6, 
cloudy A. M., rain P.M. —7, 8, clear, cool—9, thunder shower 
A. M., ending with steady rain—10, clear, cool— 11, light rain 
—12, 13, clear—14, cloudy, 1 inch snow at night, but mostly 
melted at 10 A, M.—15, Cloudy —16, to 18, clear, cool. 


Rain Fall from Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 8.06 inches. 


Abdbertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 


FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 ines), or more, $60 per column. 




















ROU UM OL 


Tame I 


What every Farmer, Mechanic, Amateur, and well 
regulated Household wants. 


ONE OF PARR’S TOOL CHESTS, 


Fitted up with a complete assortment of Tools, ouch as 
Saws, Planes, Hatchets, agg Seca Chisels, Draw-Shaves, 
Rules Files, Augers, &., , &c, 

vill pay for itsself in oné year in saving of Carpenter's 





Planter’s size, contains J tools, price = = 
Gentlemen’sdo, do. do, do, 

Youth's do. do. ee do. do. 3 On 

Boy’s do. do. 44 do. do. 8 do. 

Made of the best Cherry and Ash, exterior French polished, 
with brass trimmings and lifting handles, and drawers to con- 
tain every article. “Buperior tools sharpened and set ready 
for use. Packed in cases and shipped to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price, by the Manufacturer and Inventor. 

Also, Juvenile wee — ~ Boeey. aaa containing 
ools, price “s 
10 . do, 3.00 * 
8 do. do. 200 do. 


GEORGE PARR, Baffalo, N. Y. 
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The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 

Has been in operation since April, 1861, and the severe and 
varied tests, to which it has been subjected, in country 
and city families and laundries, demonstrate that two-thirds 
the labor and time, and half the soap required in hand wash- 
ing, are saved by its use; and no injury can possibly result 
to the most delicate fabric from its action. It is a squeezing 
machine, and it washes with equal effectiveness a cambric 
handkerchief, or a bed quilt. 

The machine is carefully made of the best materials, and 
its strength and durability will be found in keeping with its 
extreme simplicity. There is nothing in its construction 
liable to get out of order; and no training is required to en- 
able the least skillful person to work it satisfactorily. A girl 
twelve years old can operate it. 

Three sizes of family machines are made, their capacity 
being about the bulk of five, eight, and twelve shirts re- 


spectively. Prices: No. 1, $10; No. 2, $14; No, 3, $17. 
Machines to go by power, are manufactured for the use of 
Hotels and Laundries, 
Further information and machines can be procured from 


OAKLEY & KEATING, 


the proprietors, 
73 South-st., New-York. 





yANvUAL OF AGRICULTURE. 
Prepared under the direction and published 
with the sanction of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
An Elementary Treatise, comprising the Principles and 
Practice of Agriculture, including the Composition of 
Soils, the Atmosphere, Water, Manures, &c., the 
Preparation of Lands, the Culture of Special 
Crops, the Principles of Rotation, the Dis- 
eases and. Enemies of Growing Plants, 
the Choice and Management of 
Farm Stock, and the General 
Economy of the Farm and 
the Household, 
For the ase of Schools, Families and Farmers. 
BY GEORGE B. EMERSON, 


~ For many years connected with the Massachusetts Board of 


Education, and author of a valuable Report on the 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts—and 
CHARLES L., FLINT, 

Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
author of a Treatise on Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming, Grasses and Forage Plants, &c. 


Dlustrated by many Engravings. 


This work suppiics a want long and deeply felt in our Pub- 
lic Schools, and the fidelity, care and practical good — 
1 it 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded. Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked ee A | 
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on the Horse’s FOOSE .....ccccccccccccccccece rer 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*....cloth 50 cts.; paper.... 
Onion Calture® ....ccccccsccdccerccesscvecccoceccsscovescove 
Olcott’s Sorgho and [Imphee.........cccccccccccccccccsess 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ..........scceccceccceeeess 
Parsons on the Rose. ............-sece.. 

— y's Mysteries of Bee keeping*. 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry 
Richardson on the Dog... 
Richardson on the Hog... 
Rose Culturist........... 
Shepherd’s Own Book ............... « ek 
Spencer’s Education of Children**,. ...........-.eeeeeee 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book.... ae 

Thomas’ (John J.) Farm Implements *. 
Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ............ Seda edede 
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Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual ............e.eeesee-es 1 

Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens*................05 sees 1 

Wood's Clam Book Of BOtany™.......cccccccccccersercces 2 00 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .... dl, eden oon 1 25 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle........ wheel ef 
Youatt on the Hog éa 3 
Te GE OD scans Seeded s <inseccaanetmontauascais % 





Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ Popular Stories, 
One Dollar Each. 


Gentle Dora! !—Darling Maggie!!! 
DORA DEANE anp MAGGIE MILLER, $1, 


A Book which will not be forgotten. 
"LENA RIVERS, 81. 


Quiet, Gentle, Home.like, Earnest, Truthful. 
MEADOW BROOK; or, ROSA LEE, $1. 
Natural, Truthful, and Enticing, 

THE HOMESTEAD ON THE HILDSIDE, $1, 


COUSIN MAUD anp ROSAMOND, 81. 


Sent free of Postage on Receipt of Price, Address 
C. M. SAXTON, 25 Park Row, New-York. 


Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Country Produce sold on Commission, Par- 
ticular attention paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 


Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 








with which it has been prepared can not fail to cc 
to general favor. The Board of Agriculture of Massachu- 
setts, after a most careful and thorough revision, have given 
to this Manual the following full and hearty endorsement: 

Resolved, That this Board approve of the Manual of Agri- 
culture, submitted by its authors, Messrs. Geo. B. Emerson 
and Charles L, Flint, and recommend its publication by these 

entlemen, as a work well adapted for use in the schools of 

fassachusetts. 

Price 7% cents. Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, 

A liberal discount made to Schools, Academies or Public 
Institutions, 

2 A liberal discount will also be made to Agents, 

Every farmer and every man who cultivates a garden 
should have this book 


SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
131 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Porutar BOOKS for the PEOPLE. 
Saleable by Canvassing Agents Everywhere. 
For CATALOGUES and LIBERAT. TERMS. 
write to N, C. MILLER, No, 25 Park Row, New-York. 


QENT FREE,.—Mrs. Haskins’ elegant Family 
‘Paper and Fashion Pictorial is only 75 cts, a year, Cheap- 
est in the world. Sample copies sent gratis. Country Agents 
wanted avery rhere. Address M. 8. Gauntt, No, 49 Walker- 
street, New-York, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Having imported per steamer New-York a lot of genuine 
Italian Bees, (which arrived in a remarkably good state,) I 
shall be able to furnish Amateurs with pure genuine ITALIAN 
Queens. For price and other information, apply to 

C. WM, ROSE, 63 Exchange-place, Kew York, 

N. B. This being the last and only importation this season, 

the public can rely on getting a perfectly pure breed, 














To Onion Growers, 


A neat pamphlet of 32 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the country ; and embracin 
full directions for every item of labor, from selecting seed 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address 

PUBLISHER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs Tee Game, &c.,, &c. 
SAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK, 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
“ —_R. S. Williams, President Market Bank, New-York, 


SEEDS. SEEDs. 
JOS. E. MACOMBER, Portsmouth, R. L., raises most kinds 
of Vegetable Garden Seeds on contract. Beet, Carrot, Cab- 


bage, Onion, Turnip of various kinds, and other choice seeds 
now ready. 


Chester County Pigs. 


The undersigned continues to execute orders as heretofore, 
for his pure stock of the above, which will be carefully ship- 
ped to any point of the Union, 

The selections are made only from pure bloods, and chiefly 
from premium animals, which have been uniformly success- 
ful at our local Fairs, He refers to purchasers from him in 
all sections of the Union, 

PASCHALL MORRIS, Agpicattares and Seed Warehouse, 

1120 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 














EXCELSIOR 





AND 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWER. 


These Mills and Horse Powers have taken NINE FIRST 
PREMIUMS at the WesTERN STATE Farrs this Fall, and 
are justly considered superior to all others. ; 

Agents wanted in every county. Rights for sale, 

Send stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 

BENNET BROTHERS, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., near Canal, New-York, 


FOWLER’S PATENT 
Steam Ploughing Machinery, 


Patent Rights for States and Counties are now for sale, 
Descriptive pamphlets sent post free, Apply to. 
R. W. EDDISON, 608 South Del. Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BFK EXSTONE STALK CUTTER & GRINDER, 
HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS, 
CLOVER HULLERS with CLEANERS 
CORN SHELLERS—VEGETABLE CUTTERS. 
HORSE POWERS and TARESHERS, 
SAW MACHINES with SAWS—HAY PRESSES, &c. 


GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO.,, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York City, 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
presly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, 
by D. W. MANWABING, 


for sale in lots to suit ye 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York, 


A Beautiful and Useful Holiday 


Present and one that will be very acceptable to any lady, isa - 
Grover & Baker Family Sewing Machine. The home in 
which the gentle hum of one of these most useful servants is 
not heard can not be said to be completely furnished. 
large variety of machines, making either the Grover & Baker 
stitch, or the shuttle-lock stitch, will be found at 495 Broad- 
way, and at the different salesrooms of the Grover & Baker 
8. M. Co, throughout the United States, 


Ladies Take Notice. 


Upon you rests the responsibility of having the 
Pie-crust crispy, and the Biscuit and Cakes of all 
kinds light and palatable, and it is your duty to pro- 
cure ingredients for the preparation thereof, that 
have the reputation of being pure and wholesome. 
If you will take pains to obtain 

PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, 
the acknowledged best in use, you may always rely 
upon having wholesome and delicious food. It is 
always alike and reliable, but beware of unwhole- 
some imitations, done up in red papers. The gro- 
cers may recommend them, because they can make 
a larger profit, but insist on having PyLe’s SaLERa- 
Tus, and you will soon be convinced of its vast su- 
periority. Manufactured by 
JAMES PYLE, 345 Washington-st., 
corner Franklin, N. Y. City. 


GUANO. 


PURE ICHABOE GUANO, 


direct from the islands. This article classes with Peruvian, 
as shown by analysis of Campbell Morfit, It contains agri- 
cultural expressions, to wit:—Ammonia, 8,96; alkaline salts 
and phosphate acid, 3.40; bone phosphate lime, 12.7%. For 
sale in Py in quantities to suit. 

BASHFORD & MOULTON, % Beaver-st., New-York, 


GENUINE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Manufactured from Raw Bones, dissolved in Sulphuric 
Acid, with a few important additions, at $40 per tun, by 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

For results of the present season see American Agricultur- 

( ist, for August, page 232.) 

We guarantee phe! ye of their manufacture to be of uni 
form quality, and invite trials or chemical analysis 

We also manufacture from Raw, (OR UNBURNED), BowEs, 
the fine, medium, and coarse groun me Manure, for 
lasting as well as immediate effect upon all kinds of farm 
crops. The coarse ground is parmamerty valuable for Fruit 
Trees and Grape Vines, which require a constant and lasting 
Orr or | 3 pay mye 1 tities b 

or sale e and small quan 
A. LISTER & AROTHEK, Tarrytown, N.Y, 
and their agent, F. LANGMAN, 159 Water-st., New-York, 
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A Special Favor Asked. 


This number closes the subscription of a large propor- 
tion of our readers. The consciousness that we have 
faithfully served them to the best of our ability, leads us 
to believe that all will find it to their interest as well as 
pleasure to promptly renew their subscriptions for the 
next volume. Our facilties are being largely increased 
for making the next volume a magnificent one—far excel- 
ling in value to every reader, either the present, or any 
previous one. We ask as a special favor, that the renew- 
als, and new names, be sent in as early as possible. 
It will cost the subscriber no more to do this now, than at 
some future time,while it will greatly facilitate our labor. 
Itis no small job to make up new books, with the names 
all in order; and every subscription entered now, while 
we have leisure, will be a clear gain in time to us. 


—e—— 


The “Baker’s Dozen” Again. 


As aspecial incentive to the early sending in of sub- 
scribers, (see item above,) and as an additional induce- 
ment to new subscribers, we offer the “‘ Baker’s Dozen,” 
or both the November and December numbers of this 
year, free to all new subscribers for next year, whose 
names are received before the 15th of December. Those 
receive: after the 15th, and before the close of the month, 
will at most secure the December number extra. 
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Rough shading on interior of Map indicates Swamps. 


Above we present a map of a locality which is of special interest just now. We had int ended to give 
a larger and much better engraved map, but the Index has so crowded everything in this number, that 


as a last resort, we use the above limited map. 
present operations of our National Fleet. 





It will, however, indicate pretty well the scene of the 
If itshall seem to be the general wish of our readers, we 


can have engraved and present, from time to time, in the next volume, beautiful Maps of some of the 


more important localities, occupied by the contending armies. 
enable us to give much better maps than those usually found in daily and weekly jour- 


A dozen full page maps during the year would doubtless be worth to every one of our readers 


of the printing, 
nals. 


more than the entire annual cost of the Agricultunist. 


The good quality of our white paper, and 








Please Give the Particulars. 


The greatest difficulty we find in entering names and 
answering inquiries, arises from the fact, that many per- 
sons give simply their Post-Office, (sometimes not that.) 
and omit the State and county, in dating their letters. 
When the Post mark is not plain, or is different from the 
heading of the letter, we are utterly at loss, where to 
send the papers. We have such letters now before us. 
Please always write plainly the Name, Post Offce, 
County, and State, to which papers are to be mailed. 

—_—~o— 


New or Old. 


In sending in names, please note whether they are pre- 
vious subscribers or not. The word new or old against 
each name, will materially assist us in arranging new 
books, and in sending extra numbers to new subscribers. 


—o—- 


Old and New Names Count for Premiums. 


The premiums are offered as pay to those who take the 
time and trouble of gathering and forwarding subscrip- 
tions, and old and new subscribers count in premium lists. 
The premiums are based, however, upon the expectation 
that canvassers will secure a fair proportion of new names. 

—e— ; 


Important to Duplicate Premium Lists. 


We direct special attention to what is said about two 
lists of the names sent by those working for premiums. 
(See page 375.) These duplicate lists are filed by them- 
selves, and enable us to promptly determine when a pre- 
mium is earned, and to forward it as soon as called for. 


—@-——~ 


No More Volumes XII and XIII. 


These are now all exhausted. We have a few sets of 
Volume XIV, and stereotype plates to print volumes 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 20, in any number desired. 





Smerican Agriculturist. 


Yor the Farm, Garden, and Household. 

A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarp 
and GARDEN FRUITS; Garpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLOwERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over TWELVE HUNDRED puain, prRacticalL, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all pracTicaL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

A German edition is published, of the same size and 
price as theEnglish, and containing all of its reading mat- 
ter, and its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year........ Bsinegsee $1 00 
Six copies, one year........... .... 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each, 


Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents; 
ngland and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


—_— 





FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOHN A. GRAY. 


























